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Ararat : 


wee protographs were taken in 
ine sorneo last year. The sol- 
I's are British and Malaysian; 
© head is a avereUe It could 


“Y other theatre of are when we 
“tnction war, explaining ourselves 
fulfilling a commitment, resist- 
on aggression, defending freedom 
Whatever else, we also sanction 
Mtnes like this, This is the dark 
de of the recruiting posters, 
pits h military authorities, inelud- 
toe the colonel of the regiment 
erned, have admitted that the 
lographs are authentic, There 
ig Conflicting stories about the cir- 
‘ ‘nstances, The photographer 
“ms that the guerrilla had his 
afd cut off while he was being in 
'Ogated; the military say that he 
(as killed’ in the jungle, and his 
"ad, rather than the whole body; 
a8 brauahs in for identification. 


Hh : Wise, there is doubt as to 
Neorg ther the men tied to the stakes 

alive or dead when they were 
Naked out, 


ba there can be no mistake 
mut is the smiling faces of the 
¢ /€Ts. Just war, dirty war, rules 
War, civilised nations, savages 
in the end, it comes back to 
S€ smiles. Remember them. 


iy 


He 


he 


SMenadittas ae 4 noted man 


S air Saha 30 cents) 


‘ve been Vietnam, or Angola, or 


SPECIAL STUDENT ISSUE 


The idea of a university 3 
The Free University of New York 6 & 7 
Makerere 5 
Albert Hunt: Working with students 10 
Alan Lovell: A national film school 8 
The comprehensives teach-in 7 
Vietnam: Stop the bombing 4 


Re ade ers letters jE News ; 9&12 


THE FACE OF WAR 


These axclusive photographs were taker 


in North Borneo last year 


RS Sa poss RAL ECA ht. Sd A oH CRE yapnene: 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great rita: W giontus (3s, 6 iivnths 36s, 
l year oils 


Abroad wail) JS wiatle 128, @ munths 24s, 
L year 4a AGW IGe Ppa for paiuphistis. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


Mort Aftica and Middle fast: Sanontha te 9d, 
@ Givnlis 3/8 6d, |b year ods. 


fadia, Africa and Buuth fast Asia: 3 months 
36s, S tnanths das, 1 year sos. 


Australia, New Zealand aiid Far East: 3 months 
Jés, 6 TOnths 844, 1 year 68, 


Marth America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFC, 180 North Jot #t, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Feace News & Caledunian Rd London NL 


St. Christopher School 


Letchworth 

A school community of some 400 
boys and pirls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on Sane and successful 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 


LONDON OPINION 


monthly forams on current prob- 
leis, crises, new ideas, theories, 
for members and supporters of 
peace groups in the London area. 
First Monday of each month, 
commencing 

1 November, 1965, at 7.30 pm 

6§ Mndsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Consultative Committee of Peace 
Organtsations 


Flatworms for peace 


Kiatworms are amazing, They are the 
first creatures in the evolutionary scale 
to have the three layers of tissue that 
man has: outer, Inner (stomach) and 
muscle. Also, they are the first creatures 
to have a balanee between cone side of 
the body and the other, as man has 
(two arms, two legs, two oars etc). The 
fact that flatworms are bisexual Is nat 
too amailng. This occurs guite often, 
particwarly in the fish world. Kut flat 
worms are not only made so that any 
flatworm van give birth to another fiat- 
worm (or flatwornis), they bave another 
means of reproduction available ty them. 
This Is the amazing part. 


it is not too clear whether the lat 
worms are pleased or sorry about this 
mathod of reproduction. What happens 
bs that, at any moment in the Hatworm’s 
fe, without any apparent prior warn- 
ing, a portion of its body will detach 
itself from the main bedy and grow an- 
olher head. In other words, a flatworm 
night he floating around In a stream 
one day and suddenly break up into two 
Natworms. The two Natwormys are in tara 
liable te break up again ~ and so on, 
anil 40 on, 


i know this doesn’t sound like a reason- 
able basis fer an appeal in Peace News, 
but if you read this colunm next week 
i will try to explain a bit further. in 
the meantime, please help us continue 
our efforis to study that other strange 
éreature, man, and hiis absurd evyula- 
onary trait, war, The sad thing is that 
ones you have blown a man ty Peces, 
you just don’t have a man any niore. 
Never mind, mayhe the flatworms have 
the resources to survive ua and start 
the whole evolutionary business all over 
again... 

Flease heip. 


TOM McGRATH 


total since February 6 


£1840 


contributions this week E32 4 1 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
ta Peace News Lid to Merfyn Tumer, 
§ Caledonian Road London Ni 


Classified 


Init } sun for 
t tr ash with order (not 

iiti i ei to reach Caledunmian 

hil 1, l first post fondiy. x 

No. 1 tO 3A lat Displayed advert- 

isements rates ou application. 

Personal 


ARK ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential reader 
of teace News’ If so, we will send Lhem a fres 
specimen copy. Wrile to Circulation Manager, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.t. 


ASSOCIATION IN DEFENCE of the nittional 
health service, the Patients Charter. Hackney 
Womens Group; UPP 2040, Hornsey Women's 
Group MOU $868, North Islington Group: 
AKC 1362. All enquiries welcome, New groups 
please contact Hackney Group (evenings), 


PREGNANCY TEST, males accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas fev. 
Madtey Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Har- 
vist Koad, Londen N.W.6. 


Diary 


As thin is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in, To mnake the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full detalls, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 


Hemember to order copies of Pesce News Pel 
your advertised meating: Sale or Return. Frew: 
Circulation Dept., § Caledonian &d., M.1. 


30 October, Saturday 


LONDON ELC. 7.30 pi. Finsbury Town Hall 
Dancing to the Grenades ~- start of Islington 
International Friendship Council ‘' People to 
People Week." 


LONDON W.8. 5 pm. 23° Kensington Square. 
PAX AGM, follawed by open meeting: Dr 
David Pitt: ‘ Racial Discrimination,”” Rev. & 
Hinkes: " The Moly War.” 


READING. 2.30 - 6.30 pm. Smalt Town Jall, 
Conference on international co-operation for 
disarmament, Speakers: Philip Nael-Baker MP 
and Kon uzzard (LPF), CND, 


J November, Monday 


LONDON N.7, 7.30 pin. St Mary Magdalene 
Schoal, Liverpool! Road, Films inc '' Na Man is 
an Inland’ und ‘' Fate of a Child.’ Admission 
%s. Islington International Friendship Council, 


LONDON 5,W.6. 7.90 pm, Fulham Town Ifall. 
Fulham election cumpalign meeting. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
First of series of monthly ferums: ‘' London 
Opinion’’ an Current probigms, new ideaa, 
theories, for melabers and supperters of Lon- 
dan peace ele Consultative Committee of 
Peace Organisations. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Sond them to War Resister 
Sriter Gril Pit Ave, Enfield, Midd 


RESIOUN? DOMESTIC WELP required by widow 
conifortable pround floor thet generous 
free tines Phone RlVerside 7302. 


SWISS APAHTMENT in old farm building for 
rent fartushed {£8 per month, electricity in 
eluded, rile from SI! argue ski conter 
. Vichter, L2ul Arzier, Si Cerpue, Switzerland 


WHEN IN LONDON |. Feace News and 
Housmans Bookshop are oper from 9.50 am to 
6 pm Monday lo Friday ¢and Housmans till 
1 prt on Saturdays) Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London NV. (TER 4474). 


Publications 

IRAITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘ Social- 
ist Leader."’ 6a weekly for an 8-page paper 
Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From your 
newsagent or local ILP braneh: or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C,1. ts 
for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 wecks. 


2 November, Tuesday 


HARPENDEN. &§ pm. Small Public Hall. Public 
meeting to Jaunch Harpenden Appeal for 
Medical Aid to Vietnam, Speakers Dr Joan 
MeMichuel and Frank Harcourt-Munning. 


LONDON N.1. 7.45 pin, Meeting on " Islington 
Churches and Race Relations.’ Islington In- 
ternational Friendship Council. 


3 November, Wednesday 


LONDON N.S. 8 pm. North Library, Manor 
Gardens (near Royal Northern Hosp.) Meeting 
on “The Trade Unions and Integration.’ Ia. 
lingtoa Internutional Friendship Council. 


LONDON N.I6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington High Street, 
Peggy Duff an “The Current State of the 
Movement." CND, 


TORQUAY, 7.36 pm. ‘The Christian and 
Modern War.'’ Speaker: Wev Francis Noble, 
Chairman: Hev K. H. Edinonds. 


4 November, Thursday 


LONDON E.H. 8 Jom. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Rod Prince: ‘‘Why is war so 
popular?” PPU, 


LONDON N.4. 7.30 pm. 13 Goodwin Street. 
pessa telgh sub-committee of Committee of 
u 


LONDON N.18. 7.30 pm. Archway Central Hall, 
Archway Road. Films inc. '' Man One Family " 
and ‘‘ East in the West.'’ Islington International 
Friendship Council. 


LONDON W.C,1. 7.45 pm. Friends Internnational 
Centra, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Series of 
talks and discuxsions on Latin America. Fer- 
nando Debesa: “ Chile.’ SoF. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIHMINGHAM. 7,45 pm. Tho Salutation, Snow 
Wil. Jaze - all profits to CND, 


BRIGHTON, 1 pm. Fricnds Meating Hoise, 
Ship Street. Picnle lunch and discussion. Tea 
provided, bring own food, In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


LONDON W.CA. 7 pm 6 Endsleigh Street 
Local {cafiet distribution and return for re- 
freshments. PPU, 


Saturday 


BEMINGHAM, 2.30 6.30 pm. Opposite Gau 
mont Cinema, Steelhouse Lane, Peace New 
Freedom and Jtesistance selling. Contact Gor 
don Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tarnworty 
(phone 4562), Staffs. Anarchist group. 


CARDIFF. 2-5. pm. Outside British jfome 
Stores, Peues News, Freedom and Resistance 
gelling. Committee of 100 and Anarchist group 


CROYDON, 11 ara to 4 pm. Trinity School, 
North Bnd. Peace News and Sanity selling 
POLlards 1945. CND and YCND. 


LEICESTER, 10 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Pluce. Pesce News selling, cantact David Lanse, 
42 Dancshill Ra, phone 21954. 


Sunday 


BUWMINGHAM, & pm. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partigan Folk Club - all profita to CND. 


LONDON &.6.17. 11 am. East St Market Place, 
Elephant and Castle Open-air meeting: ‘ Stop 
the war in Vietnam.” Ex-service Movement 
for Peace 


LONDON W.1. 4 pm Speakers Corner, Marble 
Arch, Open-air meeting; © Stop the was in Viet 
nam. £s-Service Movement for Veace. 


NEWCASTLE-UPOQN- TYNE. Quarrysids, 11 am to 
1 pm. Heokstall. Helpers phone Gosferth 52217 


Monday 


1NDON WA. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Sfrert. 
Topical discusaion ahd argument. PPU. 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 18. 2 - 10 pm, CND office, Fac- 
tory Road. Regional Campuign clerical work. 
ape yee: + all comers welcome, Pho 


LUNDON NI, 6 - 9 pia. § Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
walcomo, 


Thursday 


WATFORD. 7.45 pro. Nertfordshire Arms, St 
retiti Road, Folk Club, admission 38 6 
OND. 


END VIETNAM WAR NOW 


Self-adhesive strip posters 15” x 4” as above m 
Black on ‘“ day-glo ” orange 1s each (postage 3d) 128 6d doz post fré e 
HOUSMANS, 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, KINGS CROSS LONDON Nl. 


a nt 
ALE PEACE LYFERATURE and books Gil 


ag ewt 
obtained through tHlousmans (the Peaeg vat | 
booksel ). Also posters, Ieudet or ane fot 
maou rial vale r return ICLP cost Re 
fee 
mectings elec. Sead e, or call ro ie ole 
lists and Sok terms Culedonian load, © 
Cro London N.} 


Accornmmodation vacant 


ATTRACKIVE WED-SEPPING ROOM, large, BOWE 
decorated, with balcony jn mansion Re wall 
of kilchen and bathroom, Also available yi 
hed-sitting room, Vegetarian only, Cite 
3565, 


For sale ah, 
MACIONES FOR MAKING HOLES WITH By Omethin 
lots of other stationery for personal, gfe Pa 
office use. Get all your supplies fro 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), Work 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. rk mo 
Dosedly ; 
fom the 
Mind, ste 
On to { 
“meg th 
any do; 
Wrong: a 
this little 
W 


5 November, Friday 


fA 
LONDON £.C.2, 8 pm. Peanuts club, Kitt 
Arms, 213 Bishopsgate, Evening of  C@® ii 
poetry, inc, Milarepa read by the Vene 
Sangharaksheta. Poety Workhouse, 


* Tune 
af | Up ‘ 

LONDON W.C.2, 6 pm. French Church, Let) NON, at 
ter Place. Mass for world peace followe hot ‘Dpeng 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Marting (ow /Many of 
by refreshments, talk (Me B. Midgley on ant") tiseg { 

Personal Aspect of the Nuclear Deterre nten 

and discussion. Pax. rr Vérsit: 
ems to 

ound \ 


tudents 

ey org; 
, Ri 
jiluable 

here is | 
got chy} and 

IPSWICH. 3 pm. Friends Meeting Mouse wel 418 anc 
nereau Road. FoR Annual Rededication PMG Metgroy ny, 
(hev oR Gray), followed by tea an forma) 
of Ipswich and District PPU. atu 


COVENTRY, 3 pm. Friends Meeting saket® 
Hill Street. ‘‘ Working for Peace." SPO’ sql 
Vat Arrowsmith, Gordon Causer, syrde 
mon, PPU. 


ain’ 
LONDON E.17. 3.30 - 6.30 pm, Matthew's Mig, ° 
orlal Wall, Penryhn Crescent, Walthant snl r 
Aggregate Meeting and Re-Union af Wal gd but 
stow Advisory Committee for Objector? pop: 
Conseripts. Chairman: Ted Redhead, SPE" 
Walter Birmingham. 


Whic 
Ormanly 
Weg 4 


it 
e 
RIVLEY (Derby). Market. Toy arms ome all ; 
exchange and destruction of old toy guy If ya an 
war toys for new peaceful toys, 


Wy HN pe 
6-7 November, Sat-Sun fine 
LONDON W.C.1, 10 am to 6 pm cael Coping 1 ohh 
Weekend conference on internationally cal (lf mk) 
tact Campatgn Caravan Workshops, ® je hink) 
donian Road, N.1. lege ¥ 


10 Nov Wednesday 


Ph Y re 
LONDON §.W.1. 7,30, pm. House of Colin) || tadin 
(room booked in name of Frank Ala UD ork! hint 
“Labour, Britain. and Europe." Spe’ sch Mgale 
David Ennals MP, Bob Ldwards MP) yr neg hi 
efter MP, Stan Orme Mb, Peter Shot they 
Konni 2illiacus MP. LPF. 4 
88 deg 
h E 


ve Prope 
ttlon pe 
11 November, Thursd9¥, | ied 
« 
LONDON E.a, 8.30 pm. Kingsley Hath yg 0 1 
Road, Row (Bromley Tube), Public leet 
Esychintoas ROD: Laing - Oriental 
’sychology.”’ Admission 56, 


‘ iar 
LONDON W.€.1, 7.45 pm, Friends Intoentins 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Amer ' 0 wou 
talks ‘and discussions an Lutin Af ooiatyl Wa 
Speaker on Brazil from Anglo-Rrazilan © 
Sa¥. 


LABOUR IN VAIN is a new If Mere 
recording by Eltham sain sh lgefus 
CND; send 3s for 7 days ped 


Lewis Road, Sidcup, Kent... 440 
“They've done it again!” - Wea It's 
Please accept the ener wilso™ 


een 


—_—$—<$$$ |} telag 


CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE © |= 


chemical & biological warfare today 


jaiblished by Housimans and Hampstead Committee of 100 


price is (post dd) quantities 16s Gd dozen post free wt 


3 | far 
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ior eet Rod Prince 


ap Road hina 
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| 
" students are not at the forefront of 
Mohtical thinking and agitation, there is 
fOMnething wrong. Free from most ot 
ne sinall day-to-day worries of living, 
te to organise their time and their 
work nore or less as they please, sup- 
feedly taining intellectual stimulation 
“aly the clash of young mind on young 
to ld, students are in an unrivalled posi- 
to take up any political issue that 
‘OMes their way. 
:jlany do; most don’t. There is something 
ON; and its importance goes beyond 
“18 little issue of student. politics. 
yey is it that, in a university of several 
yd students, it is always the same 
ee | Un bundred who you ever see in the 
choreh, Lei MON, at meetings, films, classes? What 
ce foo ant bens tu the rest? And why is if that 
idgiey 00 HAY Of the people you do see are often 
ar Deterren tr volitented with the wniversity? Every 
wen sty, to some extent or other, 
tour to have its corresponding *under- 
fuged, University, a loose alliance of 
hey nts who find that classes which 
wi Organise for themselves are more 
Yable than the offleial lectures; often, 


th 
tng © Is some link between these activi- 
thy, td the programmes of the political 
dope. (24 societies, People in this “un- 
forgone cut their contacts with the 
; an life of collese and university to 
fe Molt! jong and make their own lle; 
matey mM hang ines they find themselves working 
on of Walllitath, @ ata subject which interests them, 
ObjectOr® or tor, Which is not the subject they are 
beeily enrolled to study. In extreme 
yivig the idea of taking final exams 
anna ame) ‘ Setting a degree holds no interest 
tay guns Ve all, and they don’t bother to go. 
Hayutis seems far-fetched, TI can give some 
mMples; these are people | knew in 


tl 


with 4 
| group 


oy from, Hote 
eiork), 5 ete 


adon NI. 


neem 


day 


stub, 
ae wot east 
the venera | 


se, 


King! 


-urday 


‘4 
Mooting Hoe 
ree, Speake 
uy, Myrie ny 


a! 


For 
ng Wouses ice 
dleation STG 

tea an 


“€ University of Oxford a few yea 
; { nive : years 
‘at-Sun Lin First, someone who was reading 


gach M1 ielish, a course which in Oxford took 


Honalist dela account of Iinglish literature hetween 
shops, % coi unk} 1830 and the present day, His 
yo ee was full of upper-class rugeer- 
tte hooligans, who smashed people's 
‘mets up for fun now and then, He 
jay pity 4 out after a year, saved his sanity 
se of commit) eading Scrutiny (De Leavis is, shall 
ok AGU ord bins frowned on in Oxford), taught 
we iy, fit elf polities and economics, and 


eter Shore 


[Ma 
he degree because he had not given 
day Hitig PToper amount of detailed consider- 
urs vite it to Middle English grammar. Now 
oy Hall ae Yorke’ University teacher and research 


a friend of iis who was reading 
Y, OB: wha would have preferred 
Mein’ @ been reading Enplish literature. 
wane D bye i : fi 
dg integer in td to doa lot of work with a tutor 
atin 
raziian 


_ “ty 1 to start, but who kept exactly 
ites © SCheduled hour, neither five min- 
1 new taPhin’ More or tess, regardless of haw 
a ne 


: Testing interestir : : 
sdeub a. Seog ar uninteresting the subject 
ar iy lscussion. This student also became 
ys ban 


lag . 
hed fram his college; at one time, 


pat icitl 
“od wri 

ST wilsoe 
eee 


| 


ost free 


sThe idea o 


Hea oe ee He ee 


he played soceer for the university, and 
told me thal the most interesting 
maiches they pluyed were against bor. 
tals or approved schools, where yout met 
someone lively to lulk to. 

Third, a group of us who could not come 
to terms with the Oxford school of lin- 
guistic philesophy. We organised classes 
for ourselves, to discttss Moral and poli- 
tical philosophy and metaphysics - sub- 
jects which in the official university re 
ceived the most secant attention, 


Perhaps Oxford is exceptional. Certainly, 
the class problem runs through Oxford 
life all the time. Nowhere else can upper- 
class assumptions and codes of behaviour 
hold such sway; if you haven't been to 
a public school, there is a Tot ta adjust! 
to, 4 lot forcing itself on you to accept 
or reject. But Oxford® is also the univer- 
sity where, on a basis of gentlemanly 
equality, staff-student relations can be 
very good. If you are in the right college 
and faculty, you can see lecturers and 
teachers socially, as much as you like, 
and the division hetween work and 
leisure is practically swept away. ‘This 
is where the college system really ap- 
proaches the “community of scholars” 
idea. 

But even with this system, the pressures 
which help to make the university as a 
whole something alien from the total 
of people in it are still there. They are 
also there in other universities, techni- 
cal colleges, and teacher training col- 
leges. Technical college teachers report 
that they have to fight for a liberal 
studies department, because their tech- 
nical colleagues are interested only in 
training people for particular jobs and 
industries. Students in large universilics 
complain of the “ bureaucracy,” of hav- 
ing no student representation in the 
alfairs of the university, of not seeing 
faculty members except on formal oc 
casions, of administrative interference 
with students’ civil liberties. 

I think these pressures are to do with 
prestige. If universities are producing 
the nation’s future acientists, civil ser. 
vants, administrators, industrial mana- 
gers, television and newspapermen, edu- 
cators, politicians, they have to have a 
structure of chancellor, vice-chancellor 
and the Jike to impress the outside 
world. ‘They have to award degrees or 
diplomas, to make it easier far the world 
to grade their products. They have to 
develop traditions, 

This means that there is a certain part 
of the university's life which is not con- 
cerned primarily with the development 
of the student, but with politics. (The 
process can be seen in a very advanced 
stage in the United States, of course.) 
This reflects back on the thoughtful 
student, and makes him suspicious. But 
there is a@ much more direct way in 
which this function af the university 


* When | say Oxford here, [ also mean 
Cambridge. I don't Hke “ Oxbridge,” 


eee 


I's your cash we're after—but our Endsleigh 


Christmas Cards 


are tremendous value for your money 


) f 
Peace News is desperately short of funds, but you can help 
Vithout spending a penny more than you have budgeted for 


JN NL. he istmas, You simply make sure to buy all your Christmas 
en “ards and gifts from our Christmas List. It features an unequalled 
| “lection of two dozen new Christmas cards at 3d to 10d each, 
i! pel at least a hundred other colourful desizns on which you can 
‘arn discounts of up to 506%. There are diaries, calendars, a fine 
i sortment of book and stationery gifts, gift packaging and lots 
ee oe. Please help us by selling to all your friends - send your 
"der NOW for 
Sample Set; 24 new designs 10s 6d post free 
i Trial Pack: 6 new designs 3s post free 
: Peace Diary for 1966 4s 6d (post 5d) 
i Illustrated sts - free 


"NDSLEIGH CARDS - Peace News - HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP. 
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affects a student: the pressure on him 
to work hard, to get a good degree, to 
become a manager/administrator/apin- 
jonformer or whatever it is. It is this 
pressure which radical students most 
often resent, partly because it demands 
that the work should be channelled into 
relatively unrewarding divectians, partly 
because of the anti-+jemocratic assump- 
tion behind it. It is also the pressure 
which does most damage to non-radical 
students, by frightening them inte hid- 
ing in Hbraries and working their heads 
off, without giving themselyes a chance 
to find out what it’s all for. 


What would I suggest instead? For a 
start, the new universities may hold out 
& hope of growing up in a less prestige- 
bound way; and its encouraging that 
several of them are starting their cour- 
ses with a general studies year, which 
should do something to break down ihe 
isolation and specialisation of the tra- 
ditional system, and help to develop the 
student as a person, Beyond this, there 
are some suggestions which other contri- 
butors to this issue of Peace News have 
made, Joseph Berke describes the Free 
University of New York, a conscious 
development of the “underground uni. 
versity" idea. Albert Hunt discusses the 
importance of playing as a way of learn- 
ing. Alan Lovell gives an example af 
the kind ef higher education (a film 
school) which tends to get lost when 
there aren’t any pressure groups work: 
ing for it. ' 
What we are groping towards here is 
an idea of a university which does not 
just function as a way to the top, but 
which combines personal fulllment with 
social responsibility, Whenever the au- 
thorities want to keep students in con- 
trol, they tell them that it is a great 
privilege to be at a university, and that 
privileges involve duties. (These duties 
often tum Gut to involve forfeiting the 
tight to make your own social Hfe, ar to 
express yourself politically as you would 
like; fortunately some of the new unt- 
versities have announced that they will 
treat students ag responsible adults) 
Curiously, when it comes to careers, a4 
university education turns out to be a 
reat sacrifice of earning capacity, which 
must be rewarded by a high salary. ¥ 
have never been able to sart out this 
eontradiction; but I think most radicals 
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would agree that in return for being 


abla to concentrate on themselves far 
three years, students should make them: 
selves over to the community in some 
way and for some time, 

This could mean doing voluntary servive, 
or doing socially useful jobs, however 
difficult this may be to assess. [ have 
had it said te me; ‘“Den't you think 
working for Peace News is. 4 waste of 
your education?” People say this whea 
they find out that the job doesn’t pay 
much and hasn't got“ prospects.” 
would say working for a big industrial 
corporation ig much more likely to be a 
“waste,” if Tt means that the person is 
lost In the orfanisation and serves jal 
ta uphold the status que, ‘ 

it could also be that the university (self 
is of some service to the community! 
and here the example of extramural 
departments and adull education is very 
important. T would like to. think that 
universities ara able ta reach far mora 
neople than just their own student body. 
tut T suspect that all of this la going 
io be a lone haul, because of the tradh 
tional suspicions between “educated” 
and ‘nomeduesated " people, Is not 
all that uncommon to hear “ student” or 
“intellactual’ ag a word of abuse even 
in left political or peace circles. Here 
Albert Hunt's article is very relevant, 
The econeentration on book work in ar 
thadox edueation leaves many students 
feeling a kind of creative deadness as 
far a8 practival skills are coaverned, and 
this has 4 lot of bearing an the intelies- 
tual/non-intellectual split, which is an 
unnecessary and harmfal one. ‘The kind 
ot physical work which Albert Hunt 
breaking throngh this preblem. 

i've said nothing about erants, accom 
modation, libraries and other traditljnal 
student complaints. This is not because — 
they're not iniportant (the shameful - 
shartcomings in hs af these areas in- 
dicates what, a8 4 society, we 

about aducationy, but because they're — 
more amenible to correction by sliipls 
administrative action, Phe major Mea we 
need to concentrate an, the idea of a 
university responsible jo the peels of 
ehidents and conimunity ailke, adeds a. 
lot of hard werk at ground level. froma 
students, liniversity staifs, ana anyone | 
glee wha cares. ee ee 


surgests equld be a valuable way of 


really think 
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Eciitorials 


Vietnam: stop the bombing 


Our correspondents in the United States 
report a widespread fear of ao new 
McCarthyism. ‘The recent demonstrations 
against the administration's Vietnam 
polity, and in particular the opening of 
a campaign against conscription, have 
led lo a patriotic reaction which threat- 
ens civil Jiberlies. President Johnson 
himself hag wondered aloud how any 
citizen could “ feel foward his country 
ina way that is not consistent with the 
national interest,” and has given 
“vigorous support” to investigations of 
the protest mavement, 


The argument being widely deployed in 
the US is that the demonstrations actual- 
ly are prolonging the war, by leading 
the Vielnainese to doubt the American 
will to fight on; it is recalled that 
France’s collapse in Indochina was 
hastened by domestic pressure against 
the war. According to this argument, 
the US must counter any such appear: 
ance of weakness by increasing its mili- 
tary commitment; and if negotiations 
are in the offing, it has to be shown that 
they are not linked with the public 
protests. 

This is, of course, the classical patriotic 
line of thought; it shows very elearly 
just how much more difficult it is lo yet 
out of a war than it is to get in, how 
little room for manoeuvre a government 
at war has, and how directly a war 
presses on civil Uberties. lt might also be 
taken us a sign of the American leaders’ 
lack of confidence that, despile their 
overwhelming military might, they are 
still so afraid of appearing to weaken, 
Nevertheless, if the Americans want 
peace, as distinct from = vietory, they 
must take the risk of losing face, being 
misunderstood, appearing to back down, 
This risk is inherent in negotiations, and 
especially in negotiations for their own 
withdrawal; and jt is also inherent in 
the necessary steps of relaxation which 
can allow negotiations to start, 

Recent straws in the wind suggest that 
the preconditions for negotiations now 
more nearly exist than at any time this 
year, Sanford Gottlieb, political action 
director of the American peace group, 
SANK, recently wrate (SANE World, 
September 1965) that North Vietnamese 
and NUIF representatives had made it 
clear to him that a prior withdrawal of 
US troops was not being posed as a 
precondition of negotiations. Dean Rusk, 
the US Secretary of State, stated recently 
on television that the 1954 Geneva agree- 
mente do, in the US view, provide a 
basis for peace. While there are clearly 
still differences of opinion over particu- 
lar provisions of the azreements, notably 
on the kind of government which might 
emerge in South Vietnam after the end 
of the war, it is clear that the gap 
between the two sides has narrowed. 
It ig even possible that the US position 
on the fulure role of the NEF may 
change; this enuld be the major step 
towards agreement. Dean Rusk has said: 


An invitation 
to murder 


The acquittal, in the face of all the 
evidence, of the Ku Klux Klansmen 
tharged with murdering Mrs Viola 
Liuzzo, a civil rights worker, is a threat 
to the safety of every clvil rights worker 
and avery negro in the US South whe 
dares to speak out for bis rights, V1 is 
an invitation to further muniers, and 
it is bound to strengthen the hand of 
these negroes who want to arm them- 
salves in self-defence. The civil rights 
movement will be organising a campaign 
to make political murders of this kind 
a Federal erime; and while this may 
not be the non-viplent reaction which 
all libertarian pacifists would advocate, 
it Ja an understandable one. But the 


Hinzzo murder and this acquittal hoth 
remind ue thal, Federal law ar no Fed 
efal Jaw, the struggle for civil rights fias 
to he foaght oul on the spot; and the 
white racist Is a tenacious and obstinate 
epponent, 


“here are various elements in the 
NLP, I think it is true that not all of 
them are Communists.” This appears to 
be the first departure from the oflicial 
US position that the Nid? is a Com- 
munist organisation. Likewise, President 
Johnson has increasingly moved towards 
acceptance of the demand that the NL&r 
should tuke part in negotiations. 


On the Vietnamese side, Sanford Gott- 
lieb reports NLF assertions that it has 
no desire to be dominated by North 
Vietnam, a readiness to consider a neu- 
tral South Vietnam, and a certain luke- 
warmness about reunification, Nguyen 
Van Dong, the NLF representative in 
Moscow, was stated in Saturday's Guar- 
dian toa have said that the NEF and 
Viet Cong are ready for talks, while 
China demands that the fighting con- 
tinue, His statement, which was made in 
Helsinki and quoted by Prague Kkadio, 
said that the Viet Cong’s relations with 
China were strained; Prague Radio com- 
mented that the Vietnamese people could 
not be expected to carry on the war 
to 4 victorious end, “whatever the 
price.” Again, Nguyen Van Dang said 
that US withdrawal was not a precondi- 
tion for talks. 

Washington has often claimed that it is 
only waiting for a “signal” from the 
NL& or from Ilanoi for negotiations to 
start. The recent statements seem to 
he such a signal. NWowever, the Viet- 
namese haye also been waiting for a 
signal from Washington; they claim, with 
good reuson, that declarations of readi- 
ness to negotiate are at odds with the 
great build-up of US strength, and with 
the continued hombing of North and 
South Vietnam. Is it too unreasonable 
of them to ask for the cessation of the 
bombing as a signal that the US really 
wants peace? 


What this whale debate should he about 
is the well-being of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. The overwhelming weight of  evi- 
dence is that the war, and particularly 
the bombing, is causing terrible and 
inhuman suffering, Bombing seeins long 
ago to have ceased to have any military 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


The Prison Reform group of the Com- 
mittee of 100 has never succeeded in 
arousing much of my enthusiasm. Ever 
since I did a brief spell inside I have 
been under no illusion that any talk 
of reform here is a generation out of 
date. The only possible thing left to do 
with prisons foday is to abolish them 
altogether and | was glad to see an 
ex-MP, who has just served a four-year 
sentence, recently arguing the same 
point. Officialdom Is rather shamefacedly 
discovering that it is no longer interested 
in punishment or retribution, never a 
very creditworthy motive anyway, but 
I suppose there will now have to be 
another long haul, similar to the cam- 
paign for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, before public opinion is sufficiently 
educated to ensure that this still very 
potent aspect of our tribal ritual passes 
Into limho. 
* * * 

These thoughts are provoked by a letter 
I have just received from Margaret 
Cheney, who tells me Howard is spend- 
ing his time in Winson Green Prison in 
faking old telephones to pieces. It really 
is difficult to concelve of a more ponder- 
ous degree of futility than this. Heesause 
he refuses to pay a £5 fine, the state 
carefully decides to cut off its nose to 
spite its own face by apending. I sup- 
pose, all af £50 in inearcerating Farmer 
Cheney for twenty-eight days. 

fi does this, moreover, at the height of 


function; it is now more than ever a 
demonstration of might. It should not 
go on, If the Americans, reasoning that 
they have hombed the Vietnamese some- 
where near the conference table, feel 
impelied to continue the bombing to 
make certain of even more favourable 
terms, this will be judged not just a 
ghastly mistake, but an even preater 
crime than the bombing which has al- 
ready taken place. And if President 


Johnson and his advisers fear that they 
been pushed by 


will seem to have 


noolin 


Two men in a capsule pursuing an empty rocket 


the harvest season and at a time when 
cabinet ministers and other salaried 
persons are exhorting us round the clock 
to increase productivity. 

Did youn knaw, by the way, that a person 
doing only (sic) 28 days is not allowed 
to have visitors? Neither did I. Margaret 
Cheney as a special favour was allowed 
to see Howard for five minutes. Most of 
the warders and others who crossed my 
path in prison seemed far more reason: 
able and humane than it was possible 
for a prison to leave them, but some. 
times the regulations they have to apply 
appear to have nothing to do with human 
beings at all, te be rather the end pro- 
duct of some high powered coraputer 
doing problems of logistics on the deep 
freeze storage of surplus sardines. 

ca ¥ * 


Most Peace News readers would concur 
with the notion that aid ta those coun- 
tries suifering kinds of poverty different 
to that with which the affluent world is 
afflicted, should be, as the jargon goes, 
“without strings.” But what happens 
when the recipient is a ruler who ex- 
horts his subjects to acts of civil murder 
and publicly gloats at the praspect of a 
public hanging for a newly arrested man 
who has not yet heen put on trial? 


It is British money and British troops 
which keep Dr Hastings Banda in power, 
despite the fact that he is probably the 
most unpopular man in Malawi, and it is 
Dp Banda’s own pathetic egoism which 
has resulted in the forcible exiling or 
hunting down of a group of men of the 
stamp of Julius Nyerere and Dr Kenneth 
Kaunda, men such as Henry Chipem- 
bere, once his ablest ministers and now 
permanently outlawed. When [ visited 
Malawi last year I could find nobody 
among the many contacts I made who 
spoke favourably of the gavernment, and 
a reading of the Malawi Hansard might 
have yielded the impression of a Gilbert 
and Sullivan revival had the tnending 
stream of sycophantic flattery directed 


public opinion into stopping the pombe 
ing, this is just something they will hawt 
to take into account. Public opinion Bim 
not calm down of its own accord at 
the bombing continues; it will get a | 
more vociferous. And if America 14 
democracy, what is wrong with a govél 
ment doing what the people tell it? mi 
Just at the point where America cow 
make a decisive move towards peace: 
there is a real danger that it might 14 
stead step up the war. This would b@ 


disaster. 
a 


i 


a Ne: von 2° 
towards the Prime Minister not bee? 
saddening. | Ma 


iy 
Many Malawians speak with pronoun ha 
Scottish accents, indicative of the @%) 4s 
to which the Church of Scotlan? ie 
served the educational needs of alt | yo8 Assi 
country, Yet since Dr Banda's ant inner 
to power many of the leading miss nd Nota in 
aries have either been expelled oF ‘oy dail! 
it politic to leave, and the Malawi pool sitlans 
gress Party’s youth organisation has : pas ML Wit 
armed with guns, so that its ror ivi Tt how, 
become in consequence one of Soa] Wsevan" 
terrorising its very numerous poll 
opponents. 


Of the 


be mealy-mouthed about it? The Het a nt 
“Qi j 
ish little despotism, with thousands erie Uist ae 
ming the jails and the detention © on N at me 
while it masqnerades as a " parul™ id yt : 
tary democracy,” has been Auer ance 1 Ollap 
abetted by Britain's readiness to 2% gut] fea wi 
Dr Banda's budget. Are there no 4 i 
ministers in Whitehall who kn at 
about this? And who care? itlera) ' 
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for all the world like the Pe benel V a ta 
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hishop in the opening scene 0 i 1g 
it occurred to me that probably no wally hein pl 
Shakespeare's time have peaple Mi tin® hy. Woe 
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Fay Carter 


MAKERERE: 
ithe university 


mn Airica 


" 

oh system designed for the higher education of the English geutle- 

A its outward expression in High Tables, gowns and grassy 

Renn though undeniably pleasant in its atmosphere of leisured tran- 

eit ty, appears a little irrelevant and possibly dangerous in the African 

4 ext,” writes Fay varter in this artiele. Bul any radical re-organisation 
the present educational system in Africa would lead to enormous 


Problems. 


lakerere is one of Africa's ancient 
Instigeities. Although there are older 
tancwdons on the west coast, for In 
Was fe Fourah Bay in Sierra Leone which 
hor, wssociated with Durham University 
ore the turn of the century and Achi- 
re tn Ghana whieh pre-dated Maker. 
day} “ong the recent crop of new foun- 
tray 2S the Uganda College is an_aristo- 
With a history dating from 1922, 
tyeg ean as a technical school, and twen- 
Coy wen years later became a University 
Bon ne in special relationship with Lon- 
lag’ Phe link with London was broken 
With year and now Makerere, together 
Yorn toyal College, Nairobi, ‘and’ Uni- 
ty College, Dar es Salaam, is a part 
de University of Kast Africa. 
i! Its 
Nig 


Mot, 
a 


future is still uncertain, Nation- 
What Pressures are beginning to destroy 
haq Measure of co-operation Fast Africa 
ve achieved. They have already led to 
tig 4pse in the monetary unity of the 
ae With the proposed establishment 
fay. Parate currencies and national banks 
forage neh of the three territories. ‘he 
be re character of the University may 
ting CPlaced by three national universi- 


Alto, 

lap ily the original plan that the col- 
ty th should offey complementary courses 
thang nore specialised subjects has been 
{na 
some compulsory 
‘8 of students to their national 
£ ais Political demands may result 
| Snivneg iit blishment of Makerere as the 
i Sity of Uganda. 


r 
“Nounce war and f will never 5 


Fy \ 
ae ‘Port or sanction another 


h 
hie’ Pledge signed by each 

edo, ia the basis of the Paace 
Pay i@@ Union send your pledge to 


Noyytteadquarters Dick Sheppard 


p> 6 Endsleigh Street WC) 


Today there is a student body of two 
thousand, two hundred of whom are 
women. With a minority of Hast African 
Asians, the majority of the students are 
African although half the women are 
Asian. Most are Ugandans, Kenyans or 
Tanzanians; there are also a few from 
Zambia and Malawi; some Nigerians: 
and a few Ruandans for whom special 
Nnglish classes have had to be organised. 
In addition there is one English under- 
graduate, three or four American “ ex 
change” students, and one Persian 


The university student in East Africa 
is very much a privileged person. In 
Britain over 4% of the relevant age 
group attend university, in Uganda there 
are only 2% in secondary school. The 
percentage is rather less in Tanzania, 
Zambia and Malawi, and more in Kenya 
and Nigeria. Only an infinitesimal num. 
ber, therefore, reach university level. 
Becuuse there are so few students at 
University and if is sueh a short time 
since there have been any at all, gradu- 
ates are of supreme importance to the 
newly indapannent states of Africa. The 
sort of edhivation these men receive and 
thelr political affiliations are both vital 
factors in political and economic devel 
apinent. 


It is questionable whether the wholesale 
export by Lritain and the acceptance 
by her ex-colonies of the Oxbridge sys- 
teni is allogethor wise. In the past Afri- 
cans have been suspicious, and justifiably 
so, of altempts to “adapt” education 
to African needs. A diferent degree 
would bave been pegarded as an inferior 
ane in the incredibly snobbish circles of 
British academic life. But now indepen- 
dence has been ganed and intelectual 
equality irrefutably established perhaps 
educational policy might be rethought in 
the hght af Africa’s needs, 

A system designed for (he higher eda. 
cation of the English gentleman dinding 
ite outward expression in Hinh Tahles, 


Students at Makerere, 
Upanda 


ywowns und grassy quads, though undeni- 
ably pleasant in its atinosphere of Jeis- 
ured tranquility, appears a little irrele- 
vant and possibly dangerous in the Afri- 
can context. The graduate who can easily 
find employment in administrations 
which are not yet fully Africanised, or 
in commerce, is tending to take over not 
only the expatriate’s job, but also his 
way of life. The elite in Mast Africa live 
at a similar level to, and min possibly 
even higger cars than their European 
predecessors, 

The economic burden of a political and 
administrative class living on four figure 
salaries when the per capita income of 
the country is about £30 per annum 
seems excessive and indeed morally in- 
defensible. Moreover the Neen in 
Africa of the middle class liberal, a lega- 
cy bequeathed to India, is not necessarily 
wx goad thing, for Africa cannot afford a 
class divorced from the mass af the 
people. The educated elite must play a 
prominent role in any drive for national 
mobilisation and increased productivity; 
an entrenched political and economic 
position together with the palitical de. 
tachment of the academic liberal will not 
fit them for this role. 


Despite their European counterparts, 
Africans must not regard political life 
froin a pedestal of intellectual integrity, 
regretting the existence of grinding 
poverty and widespread corruption, but 
declining to invelve themselves in its 
eradication. Perhaps the harsh realities 
of the situation may necessitate a re- 
thinking of politleal attitudes, an_naban- 
donment of the ideals of nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism for a willingness to in- 
trodiice a measure of compulsion, to ag- 
sociate with the state more positively 
than the theorists of liberal democracy 
would allow. 


There is also a political anomaly in 
the existence of a British model uni- 
versity in a “positively nentral” coun- 
try. Africa's colonial heritage presents 
here a tremendous problem, English is 
the only feasible medium for education 
in “British” Africa, and whilst tha 
teaching staff are mainly expatriate, 
which will be the case for many years 
to come, they must inevitably be re- 
cruited from the West. 

Although Uganda wnay employ Russian 
doctors, and Israeli army offlears, few 
from outside Britain and America will 
have suflicrent facility in English to teach 
in it at a university level. At present tho 
staff are mainly English and American 
with some Asians from India and Mast 
Africa. There are a few Africans, though 
not necessarily fram the east of the 
continent, among them are a Ghanaian 
and a Malawian. Apart from their inher- 
ent bias as members of the Western 
culture, expatriafes will inevitably re- 
create systems in which they have some 


experience, — ‘ 
In any radical reorganisation of the 
present system, the staffing problem 


would be enormous, University teachers 
are difficult to recrait, and many depart 
ments can only limp along, understaffed 
hy men whose stay at the University is 
brief. In such circumstances adequate 
teaching of the existing syllabus is diih- 
cult enough toa provide. In one depart- 
ment this year, tinal year students were 
given their first seminar only three 
weeks before the end of term (though 
there was also a leeture course). This 
prohlem begins not in the university 
but in the secondary schoals, which apart 
fram « few of the aldest established 
are hopelessly understaited, Young ex. 
patriates, Uritish anit American,  re- 
cruifed for ane or two years, are farced 
to cape with large classes in sehaals un- 
derequipped with text hooks apd library 
facihties, where the pupils are oiten 
rebellious against Muropean teachers 
little older or of an aye with themselves. 
The most than can ba hoped for is the 
attainment of an education equivalent 
in standard to that in Britain. 
There has heen some attempt to break 
away fram the British educational sypx- 
tem in Rast Africa. The Univernity naw 
alters its awn degrees, and an Hast Afri- 
can examining hoard is to be astablished 
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tu replace the Cambridge certificates. 
The pew degrees in history, guography 
and anthropology demand more know- 
ledge of Africa than London had done; 
French is to be included as a degree 
course, on the assumption that easy come- 
munication between British and French 
Afriea is desirable. But English students 
still read Chaucer, and as part of their 
final degree examination are required 
to read aloud a passage of prose or 
poetry in impeccable BBC English. 
Apart from minor alterations in sylla- 
buy, little has changed. ; 

The political affiliations of African stu 
dents are necessarily a primary cancern 
of their governments, since within a 
few years they will be occupying key 
positions in the country, Lt is odd that 
in Africa, unlike many underdeveloped 
areas, even before independence sludents 
have played such a minor role In poli- 
ties. Ghana has felt it necessary to In- 
lerfere with academic freedom owing 
to a fear of political subversion; students 
in Southern Rhodesia have been forbid- 
den to ry ie in political activity. 
But in Mast Africa there has been little 
overt friction between government and 
university. In Tanzania, Nyerere and hia 
tninisters often drop in unannounced to 
talk with students. In Uganda relations 
are more forinal but apparently un. 
strained. Students on tho whole seen 
politically conformist, prepared to accept 
the party line. Makerere students will 
Ba iattd turn out as a body to demon- 
strate agninst American imperialism on 
governmental instructions, but many will 
be far less militant in individual discus 
sion. Most would argue that their gov- 
ernments are nationalist and progressive 
with aims and policies they support. 
Apparent apathy may he caused by the 
rumoured fear that fellow natlonala 
might act as spies to the government, or 
by the more mundane but time-con- 
suming demands of university work, 
Political disaffection does uot appear to 
be a problem, but neither is there a 
totally uncritical acceptance of govern 
ment policy. It would also be a mistake 
to exaguernte the cleavage between the 
elite and the mass of the people In that 
large salaries are vsed not only on 
consplenans consumplion but alsa to 
support the numerous menibers af an 
oxtended family, nuny of whem will be 
atill at school, employed in relatively 
minor posts, or out of work alfogethar. 
In Africa there is both tha opportunity, 
if stating problems can be avercame, 
und the need to devise an educational 
policy more directly related to its needs, 
and Jess dependent an the ideals and 
methods af a system exparted from 
Europe. 


Pay Carter was at Makorere, Oxanda, 
from L964 to LNG. 
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A selection from FUNY’s 


autumn syllabus 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF RADICAL SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


Problems of straleyy and tactics of contemporary mass movements in the 
areas of civil rights, trade unions, comimunity organisation, and peace. 
These movements will be examined in the light of alternate theories of 
social organisation, Stanley Aronowilz 


MARXIAN ECONOMICS 


A searchlight on the economic structure of our society; the nature of 
capitalist production and exploitation; the struggle between classes; the 
rontradiclions of capitalist production; economic crisis; growth of maono- 
poly; drive to war; the nature of socialist production. David Bernofsky 
MARXIST APPROACHES TO THE AVANT-GARDE ARTS 

The diverse theoretical views: Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, Mao, Caudwell, 
Lukaes, Sartre, Berger, etc. The social and artistic bases of their theories. 
The views of some avant-gardists espousing Marxism: Myerhold, Mayakov- 
sky, Brecht, Siqueiros, Adamoy etc, Some key problems: Kafka, Surrealism, 
Burroughs, Abstract expressionism, Pop Art, Happenings. Lee Baxandall 


FILM WORKSHOP 


The purpose here is to provide the student with an aesthetic and philoso- 
phic foundation as well as a technical and professional basis towards the 
production of films that will fulfill a redeeming function in the saciety 
of men: “not merely to render, but originally to create, through a living 
metaphor, the essence of contemporary reality, and project it into the 
future,” The workshop will accordingly coinbine theoretical and practical 
training in the following disciplines: seript-writing, directing, secreen-acting, 
camera, sound and editing. A detailed syllabus available upon request. 
Yves E. de Laurot 
THE SEARCH FOR AUTTENTIC SEXUAL EXPERIENCE 
This search will consist of exploring the idea of a universal sexual 
drive; of examining religion, anthropology and psychology for more 
meaningful answers to man as a sexual) being; of considering the various 
dimensions of adult sexuality, with emphasis on the relationship of 
yotency to the capacity for orgasm, and for perceiving reality; of gaining 
nsight into the meaning of sexual freedom; and of setting a foundation for 
a workable sexual ethos. William Erwin 


LIFE IN MAINLAND CITINA TODAY 


A view of a miracle. The transformation of a land of 750 million from 
a country of foreign concessions and starvation to a place of hope. Surveys 
the social dynamics, politico-philosophical ideals and culture af maintand 
China. Brad Marrison 


RACISM, CASTE, AND CLASS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


A historian-materialist analysis of the development of racial caste in 
American society. A general oufline of American history through the 
Civil War from a black man’s viewpoint. Topics to be emphasised include 
the African historical and cultural heritage of the Afro-American; race, 
class, caste; the unique structure of the American working class; class 
struggle during slavery; the capitalist basis of American slavery; the 
contradictions und crises of slavery; the Civil War, black people, and 
Lincoln. Charles Johnson 


POLITICS AND PERSONALITY 


What is the role of personality in a social revolution? What is the 
“yadical™ personality (ies?) Jike? Conservative, liberal, reactionary per- 
sonalities. National, regional, local, individual character. Age and politics: 
the adolescent rebellion, the conftict of generations, Sex and_ politics. 
The pacifist personality. Millenarianism, evangelism, sectarianism and 
personality. The hero in history: saints and monsters, The Marxist, 
Anarchist, Capitallst theories of personality. War and personality, Person- 
ality control: education, brain washing, chemical and electronic methods. 

Tull Kupferberg 


IMPERIALISM AND ANTI-IMPERIALISM: THE [IDEOLOGICAL 
QUESTION IN VIETNAM 


The course will consist of a critical examination of the two main ideolo- 
gieal forces opposed in the Vietnam conflict (ie. “Free World,” im- 
perinlism, antl-communism, on the one hand; versus, “ Soclalist Camp,” 
antiimperialism, communism, on the other), as well as a consideration 
of the divergencies within these two main camps and the possibility of some 
third alternative, “third-world” ideology. The history of the Vietnam 
war(s) will be analysed, with particular attention to the strategy and 
tactics of American imperialism ag revealed in US policy towards this 
region fram the Second World War to the present. 


Leonard P. Liggio and Russell Stetler, Jr. 
NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 
An inquiry into the theory, history and practice of non-violent resistance 
with special emphasis on the relationship of non-violence to the humani- 
tarian world view and the use of non-violent resistance by mavements to 
achieve peace, freedom and social justice, Hradford Lyttle 
MOUSIKE (MOO-ZEE-KAY) 
A workshop in the composition and performance of poetry, music, dance 
and theatre works embodying the anarchist principle of maximuin freedom 
and initjative of all participants. The use of chance eae ie indetermi- 
nucy, “silence” and “ nonartistic” materials in such works will be ex- 
plored actively and discussei. Jackson Mac Low 


THE OLD LEFT AND THE NEW LEFT 


A member of tha Old Left will examine the similarities and the divisions 
hetween the older American Left and the youthful revival af radicalism. 
A course hopefully aimed at achieving some kind of reconciliation be- 
tween the two seemingly antagonistic camps of American radicalisin. 


David Melteynolds 
ANTI-AUTHORITARIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


A atudy into the origins of society and culture. 'This course will question 
the basis for our understanding of culture and probe into our animal 
heritage and our need to despise it. Many myths will be exploded, among 
them the illusion of a rational society. Included will be the roots of 
racism, religion, psychiatry, and philasophy und the power of acculturation 
and the effects such power has upon the yreat masses of people. 


Rarhara Schwartz 
ANARCHISTIC AND SYNERGETIC POLITICS 


The synergetic vectors of modern science, e.g. cyherneties, semantics, game 
theory, gestalt psychology, multi-valued logics, wil] be related te anarchist 
theory. Also discussed will be: money as information, communication in 
capitalist and socialist games, self-correcting systems and self-agyravating 
systems. Robert Anton Wilson 


Joseph Berke 


The Free 


University f . 


of New York 


In New York in recent months, a new 
university has come into being, created 
and developed by less than a dozen 
people, collectively the nucleus of its 
faculty and student body. The name of 
this university is the Free University 
of New York (FUNY). The immediate 
reason for its establishment is best ex- 
plained by this statement which appears 
on page two of the I*ree University 
catalogue: 
“The Free University of New York 
has been forged in response to the 
intellectual bankruptey and spiritual 
emptiness of the American educational 
establishment. [t will seek to develop 
the concepts necessary 10 comprehend 
the events of this century and the 
meaning of one's life within it, to 
examine artistic expression beyond 
the scope of the usual academy and 
to promote the social integrity and 
commitment from which — scholars 
usually stand aloof. 


“Passionate involvement, intellectual 
confrontation and the clash of ideas 
will be particularly encouraged be- 
cause we believe a detached search for 
ideas and a dispassionate, objective 
position does not and never has exis- 
ted. 


“The Free University will consist of its 
intellectual participants. Students and 
teachers will meet on common ground 
to discuss the direction of the school 
and to develop curricula, course con- 
tent, symposia, forums etc. 


“The Free University of New York is 
necessary because, in our conception, 
American universities have been re- 
duced to institutions of intellectual 
servitude, Students have been syste- 
matically dehumanised, deemed incom. 
petent to regulate their own lives, 
sexually, politically and academically. 
They are treated like raw material 
to be processed for the university's 
clients - business, government, and 
military bureaucracies. Teachers, un- 
derpaid and constantly subject to in- 
vestigation and purge, have been re- 
legated to the position of servant-in- 
tellectuals, required, for regular pro- 
mation, to propagate points of view 
in harmony with the military and in- 
dustrial leadership of our society. 


“The American university has been 
emasculated. Its intellectual vigour, 
exuberance and excitement have been 
destroyed. What remains is a dispas- 
sionate and studied dullness, a facade 
of scholarly activity concealing an in- 
ternal emptiness and cynicism, a dus- 
fy-dry search for permissible truth 
which pleases none but the administra- 
tor and the ambitious, 


“In the very face of these circum. 
Stances and in recognition of the 
events of the last decade, protest has 
once again emerged on the college 
compuses of America, We weleome the 
protest; we feel the foundation of the 
Free University is part of it.” 


Earlier experiments 


Several nolable experiments in educa- 
tion have preceded FUNY, There was 
Black Mountain College in North Caro- 
lina and Emerson College in California. 
Unfortunately, these communities did 
not remain viable. Also, many people 
have been thinking along lines similar 
to those of the founders of FUNY. There 
are study groups at various universities 
which spontaneously and independently 
try to cope with the intellectua] “ gaps" 
today’s university students have toe put 
up with. 


More important, there have been many 
examples of one ar two people studying 
with particular scholars in a way that 
maintained the medieval tradition of 
education as a dialogue between twa 
peaple - one with something te teach, 


the other with something to learn. Thesé 
dyads are a form of spontaneous univer | 
sity, isolated, yet maintaining by 34 7 
very existence the possibility of co-0® 
dination and integration with other 
working along similar 1ines. 


Finally, I should mention the existent? 
of the San Francisco New Schoo! and thé | 
Detroit Artist's Workshop which pre 
ceded the Free University in organising 
courses on a small scale with both 
students and teachers involved in thé 
decision making. 


The first classes 


The Free University of New York wa 
planned and initiated by Alan Krebs, 8 
wife, Sharon, and Jim Mellen in cot 
junction with James Weinstein, an nih 
torian, Staughton Lynd, historian ant 
member of the faculty at Yale Univel 
sity, myself, a psychotherapist, aa¢ 
Gerald Long, a longshoreman, as well # 
several other people. Alan Krebs was ap 
assistant professor of history at Ad 
phi University, New York, until he w4 
fired for having travelled to Cuba with 
out State Department authorisation | 
the summer of 1964. Jim Mellen teaches 
political science at Drew University: 
Sharon Krehs is a graduate student 
Russian literature at Columbia Univer 
sity. 

On their return from Cuba, the Krebs 
set about creating FUNY. J joined thet 
in the spring of this year when mu 
of the groundwork had been accoli® 
pushed Among the serious probler® 
hat had been dealt with was that ‘a 
finances, From the beginning it was o 
vious that no independent existence for 
FUNY would be possible if the univer 
sity were to be under obligation to 500) 
organisation or individuals for financh 
support. 


The Free University had to be self-sut 
porting. In order to accomplish el 
the relatively large (for us) sums ne 
cessary as working capital were obtains 
from $30 loans (now gifts) from all prey 
pective faculty members, and a lara 
loan from a friend. This arrangemel 
ensured our independence. 


The Free University had to have a plact 
to meet. Fortunately, Alan Krebs foul’ 
a deserted loft building in an excelle™ 
location in New York City. The rent ¥2) 
reasonable and we proceeded to me 
the loft habitable. That was quite @ 10% 
for the loft had previously been used # 


wreck. It was touch and go whet!) 
the place would be ready by the Hl 
the University opened. s 
On the night of our “Meet the Faculty 
party, people were still removing ie 
from the main room. Yet, the work iad 
done and eventually one large mee ag 
room, four small ones, 4 lounge * 
an office were hammered out, in 
For advertising, several of us went out \W 
the wee hours of the morning and the 
reptitiously posted leaflets all over vy, 
city announcing the opening of Lees 
We also handed out leaflets at coltrane 
folk concerts, poetry readings ele. | ye 
number of delicatessens willing 1 ite 
our 18 x 24 inch posters was 4 

amazing. Cane, 
On Tuesday, July 6, the first classe? were 


for the first semester, 25 cour soi 
offered. The criteria used for S5C}O% oof 
FUNY’s courses was whether the 84?.3y 
matter and the teacher were, rerenie 
might say, unique antities. Prefer’ nie 
was given to those courses oP ist 
who could not appear af an © P83") | pe 
ment” university. Attention had * and 
paid to the radical, education’ wat 
political position which the secho 
to assume. 


the number of students wha a 
classes, and the enthysiasm By eel 
by members of the student-facil 
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"4eS oftore’s 


a fended 


the 


ineeess, Although we had only managed 
beni Weeks advance publicity on the 
vis My of the school, 210 students re- 
forte for vourses, and, of these, over 
ayy, Ook more than one course, Tr 

| maybe one or two hu|adred 
tic ue altended single meetings of a par- 
ar Course, 


first, semester was an extraordinary 


4, : 
innt?¥e number of the people in the 


hide’, of FUNY sre associated with 
Itync’l politics, and some of our “lec 
are the most “ turned-on” ar- 
. New York. Here are a few of 
RrePeople who will be teaching: at 
le during the fall semester: Yves 
“ durot (filmmaker, associated with 


lion, > 
sts in 


Jackie Lukes 


lap 
dyet? Lukes writes: The Oxford Union 
toydting hall was the scene of a second 
thi Min on Saturday, October 16, but 
hong line a brisk and nervous-looking 
tiene manned the door, and the 
breve Was comprehensive schools, More 
‘oalsoly, the gathering was entitled 
fing prehensive Mdueahon in Oxford ” 
the aim was to confront teachers, 
hac} %, Darents and local politicians with 
gp ther and with the proposal to 
Jone tise Oxford's sehools on compre: 
ive lines. 
yg OVEr seven hours, a congregation of 
nm. “ul paraded before them every 
i Tesentative of an interest at stake: 
lirjer ident headinistress of a large 
if. COMprehensive, an ex-headmistress 
batt Cubittered grammar seliool, pali- 
tylts and academic educationalists ot 
ton Party, sincere I abouy parents who 
, lid afford to face the dilemma between 
4 ad secondary modern ind oa 
independent sehaal, equally 
leanne, ‘Tory parents who beheved 
(t’¥ in the importance of maintaining 
tye Civisions, the city’s die-hard anti- 
in "Drehensive Chief Mducalion Onlicer, 
ti Cdually doctrinaire Clabaury Alder- 
tet, ON the Education Committee, and 
Tina tad of a not-really-very-threalened 
\ ay Brant school. ven Woodrow 
matt appeared on the scene 
ty) teach-in tried hard to live up to 
ling Me. The arguments for amalgama- 
eran Recondary modern and maintained 
Yap Oar schools were trotted out. the 
the “Wes of Liered system were sifted, 
‘iggy povations (wedve-shaped zones, 


loyeg norm colleges, the abolition af O- 
ing 2) Were produced for inspection 
lun, tlinired, Yet it was pa accident that 
burt, dtbour and Liberal speakers sup: 
ppg! Comprehensives, and that all the 
Dy ents were Canservatives, And after 
tp elem and polite afternoon, the pent: 
Vee tt® and hostility of the non-con- 
led In the audience at last burst out. 

‘bay yy tae clear that you cannot persuade 
iy a fo vive up 4 privileged position. 
Mle, Way, a teachin which touches peo- 


ny pbeir children’s positian and status 


fei 


1 
: 
=: 


4 f Pe ri 
ving !vofoundest concerns for their own 


Poo! cannot but defeat ity own aim: 
“ideration is for a moment given 


the “ enpaped Wilk Inman 
(poet, miblisher of Kauri); Bradford 
Lyttle (San lranciseo Moscow Peace 
Walk leader, meniber of Committee for 
Nor-violent. Action); Jackson Mae Low 
(composer of “ehance music); David 
MeReynolds (writer, member of War 
Resisters’ League); Alex Prempeh (Black 
Nationalist leader); Dick Roberts Gwriter 
for Militant, member Socialist Worker’s 
Party): Milt Rosen (chainman of Pra- 
gressive Labour Party); Carolee Sehnee- 
mann (artist and dancer, composer of 
“Dappenings D> and Peter Stafford 
(author of books on psychedelic druys). 


Spontaneous events 


The Free University is an educational 


cinema *’); 


to the “laser's” wishes, and it is held 
that people should not be forced to do 
what they do not want to do, then what 
you are left with is not a Jearning and 
teaching situation but a fundamentally 
explosive clash - one which cannot be 
overcome by reason, at Ieast in the short 
run. 

This point emerged most clearly ina 
speech piven by the head of Oxford's 
direct grant school. In a spirit of tolera- 
Vion he suggested Quit his school would 
be happy to cocxist with comprehen- 
sives: he believed in parity of esteem. 
If it is replied, be said, that the direct 
grant school will take the cream, why 
then this is to assume that only the rich 
have the brains (in his wards), He also 
wlded that his school could easily sur- 
Vive on raised fees (and the government 
grant) if the lncal authority withdrew 
its suppart. ‘This performanve received 
prolonged applause fron the same peo- 
we who had sat throneh vivid and well- 
supparted arguments on behalf of com- 
prehensives from such speakers as Shir- 
ley Williams, John Vaizey and A. D.C. 
Petersan. Teachein? 

One example may serve to illustrate the 
manifold complexities of the problem. 
Par into the night, one mother stond up 
and cried out: “FT have two ehidren: 
one who went to a graminat school and 
one who went to 4 steondary noadern. 
1 was foolish. I believed in parity of 
esleem. Ever since, we have only been 
able to overcome psychological prablems 
in the family with persistent loving care. 
I know that people stil whisper hehind 
my back: couldn't they afford to send 
him to an independent schoal? The 
secondary moderns are fine ~ bul for 
whom! Its always sameone else's child - 
never their awn!’ 

At this another mother rose ta her feet. 
she was a Conservative parliamentary 
candidate who earlier apologised far 
the delivery of her speech because she 
“had just been through three hectic 
days of sovial life, at the partly vonfer- 
ones, and felt, fo put it mildly, a Ide 
jaded.” Tler respanse: “1 wasn't going 
ta say Unis, but yau have forced me to: 
the independent schouls exist for the 
benelit uf the working classes! Tf yan yet 


experiment at oa gut level, an attempt 
to re-establish in a cohesive manner the 
dialogue that should characterise the 
exchange between student and seholar. 
Wherever such an exchange exists, there 
is a free university. What has to be done 
is to bring these small “university “' sets 
into knowledge of each other and create 
the means whereby new sets can arise. 

i personally would like to get away from 
the idea of a “course” taught in the 
traditional manner. Any teacher worth 
his salt can talk off the top of his head 
about what be is currently thinking or 
doing, One mitht say that a * eaurse” 
should provide sulely the apportunity 
for a persan as student to occupy the 
same space as another person as scholar 


The comprehensives teach-in 


vid af them you deny the peor the right 
to du without and sive Up se 4s to give 
thew children the benefit of an education 
they never had.” 

Fundamentally, these confusions and the 
“co-existence” argument could ariie 
because the advocates of comprehensives 
had not explicitly incladed publie and 
direct grant schools in’ their range 
of distsurse. AN the arguiments which 
they apply ta maintained grammar 
sehoals of course apply tG these schaals 
too. Yet if the reasuns piven, fer pur 
poses of persudsion, are only * educa 
tional” fe.g. the wider range of subjects 
possible, economical sixth-fornis, the 
abolition of inditicient selectlon at TL 
plus and the possibility of easier trans- 
fer, comprehensives’ suecess in keeping 
children on at sehwek longer and the 
related necd for mare trained mam 
power) - then it is sill apen to a iireet 
rant school head to exeept his own in- 
sitition on the prounds that it will not 
impede any of this. 

If on the other hand the strangest sacial 
Hounds are taken, 1 aust be admitted 
Independent schools have fa be inchiuled 
in any re-organisation of secondary ain- 
calian. Phe link between the classatruc 
ture and the sehools, which hoth affect 
and perpetuate if, is what counts; and 
tndepindent xvbools have lang been al 
the apex of this hierarchy, No-one had 
the courage tua say that if we really 
want one society we noust start here; 
atherwise social divisions will remain 
ani} possibly became more entrenched, 
iat we all know the “ answer” to His: 
pradual reform ia politically and finan- 
clally more feasthle than total Js it 
preferable, though? Hopeless ty resist 
one change for the beter becansa yati 
really want more - yel this is gxactly 
the dilenima. 

The Association fur the Development of 
State Ednueation is ta be congratulated 
for staging their leach-in aml far pre- 
senting The dificuities in an infurmed 
and thought prevoking way; ena hopes 
that ather Jocsi branches will da the 
sane. 


dachie Lukes is a ponteraduale student 
in educatiqnal sorlelagy at Oxferid. 
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“Whe student class is potentially a 
thajor agitation proup for sockal 
change.’ A Berkeley students’ sit- 
down to prevent police fron arrest 
ing a CORE worker, (Reproduced 
from a News and Letters pamphlet: 
“The Free Speech Moverent and 
the Negro Revolution.) 


for a set amount of Lime in which a Con 
versalion about anything under the sua 
may take place, The catalogue for a free 
university might then consist anly of a 
list of names and biegraplical tnferma- 
tion about each faculty menutber, From 
ils, the students wonld decide which 
‘Cneetings ” they would like fo attend, 
“Meetings are the essence of & Tree 
university, ‘They ean fake place anywhere 

in the scholar's home, if convenient - 
before any formal meeting plare need be 
chosen. (Contrast this fo the new Win- 
versity of Kent which was organised by 
(rst creating an administration, then 
putting wp seme very expensive build. 
ings, and Jastly choasing a facalty and 
student body.) This arrangement hag very 
reat advantages far it reduyes the 
amount of money necessary to make 
the university viable ta a tatnimun, 
Yi also diminishes the risk ef having 
the smiversity shut down by the estah- 
lishinent on the pretext of buliding 
vinlations etc. Classes can thus be seen 
as spontaneous evenis, oceusing all overt 
the city, In any nook or cranny of space, 
and at any time. In fae, ina seqse this 
Wniversity is already happening in most 
major cties. Nis a university that ean 
function all the tine, 


Political radicalism 


dust as inrpartant, the free university 
is by its very nature political - radically 
political, ‘The free iniversity ix a diee- 
tical event. As such, nothing more reed 
happen for it ta be challenged hy the 
establishment al every tum. Good, ‘The 
free university should respond vigor 
ously, The society in which we Hve - 
Western Rurope and the United States, 
in this ease - is earrupf, decadent, im- 
moral, unstable and insane. Waya must 
arise In which to deal with this tact at a 
political level. The free universities 
contd act as levers for the change (hat 
must oceur. 


Kspecisily in the United States, there 
is good evidence that the free university 
may act as such a lever. Political change 
occurs when major exploiied classes 
come into consclausness of thompelves as 
heing exploited and seek to recitty this. 
As Paw Goodman points out, the 
student class In the United States is a 
inador exploited class. Ag such, the ste 
dent class is potentially a major apita- 
tian group fer political change. Free 
universities could act as a centre far 
such political “caming to awareness,” 


Lastly, but perhaps most important, ope 
ast consider the possiblity of a free 
university as a community. This was an 
essential aspect of Black Mountain Cate 
lege, Emerson College, the Detroit Ar 
tist'a Workshop etx. Ho wax 9 lapical 
meh in terms of people with: similar 
visions” coming intu yelationehip with 
each other In addition this could he a 
necessary sfep in order la withstand the 
prossures of the establishment, Alse, a@ 
ronmnuniky can provide a cantinuicy of 
experience for peaple whe live loverhie 
“outside the pate” of normal saciety, 
Further, if the free iniversities can he 
formally establahed 
communal events (they already exist tn 
formally) dn many cities thraughaul the 
world, a very powerful miedns af deatnag 
with the seelal necessities ef our isis 
Wil have come inte pxiatence, 

On another level, ane can sean the for 
mation of a braftherhoad, in the sonse of 
the doeuits, or of Castalia, Herman 
liesse’s ° Magister Ladi’ or Alex 
Trotehi’s Project Sigma. 


The tinte had come ta formally eatabhsh. 


a Pree University of Landen, Those whe 
would like to participate in this in woy 


way, cither in helplsg to Gatablish di, 


becoming a taember of the faculty Gv 6 
student, or simply hel arauad,” are 
juvited ta write-tea me cfoa Peace Nieieg, 


stating your fame, address, teluphone: 


niiniber, aml any comments yau rag 


have abont PUL. 1 will eeatact you in: 


the near future. 


Pavehutheraplat and pect. doseph Bogle, | 


wai a faculty member wf fie Free. Unk 
versliy af New Yark, te leeiarel there 
uk “fhe payvebalie experienve.” At pre 
sent he le working with Dr 8. BH. baisg 
en a comouimnity prdect fer schisephrom 


+ 


as political and) 
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Alan Lovell 


Britain is almost the only major 
film-producing country in the world 
without a national film school (even 
a country as small as Formosa has 
one). For a number of years, cri- 
tics, film-makers and people gener- 
ally interested in the British cinema 
have argued that one should be set 
up. Now, Jennie Lee, the member 
at the government responsible for 
the arts, has appointed a commit- 
tee to look into the need for, and 
the problems of setting up, a nat- 
ional film school. 


The obvious argument for a film school 
is a simple and seemingly a decisive one. 
Film is a complicated medium techni- 
cally and to use the medium properly 
the film-maker needs to have mastered 
the technical details thoroughly. He 
therefore needs an intensive training ta 
get this mastery. This argument from 
the technical details of the medium 
usually persuades even those people who 
are most sceptical ahout schools for 
creative artists. Paced by it one is temp- 
ted simply to applaud the setting up of 
the committee and to urge them to 
hurry up and get the film school going. 


There are two important points, how- 
ever, that one needs to consider before 
this argument for a film school is ac- 
cepted, 


4. That film schools make an important 
contribution to the cinemas and tele- 
vision services they serve is nat yet 
proven. 


2.Qur ideas of what constitutes film 
“technique” are changing a good 
deal, 
J. People often talk as if the existing 
film schools had proved the case for a 
film school without a doubt. The situa- 
tion is, however, complicated and needs 
thorough Investigation. For example, two 
of the best known film schools are the 
Centro Sperimentale in Rome — and 
IDHEC in Paris, The record of neither 
is on the face of it a particularly dis- 
tinguished one. 
Of the best known Italian film-makers, 
only Antonioni atlended the Centro and 
after three months he felt he had got all 
he could from the place, Visconti, Fellini, 
de Sica and Pagolini all learnt their 
art in other ways. In the case of IDHEC 
only one or two of the young French 
film-makers who have given the French 
cinema a dominant place in the world 
cinema in the past few years attended 
the courses. Truffaut, Godard, Chabrol 
ete learnt thelr art as assiduous film- 
poers and film crities. Indeed one of the 
impulses behind the new wave was a4 re- 
action ayainst the deadening academi- 
cism of IDHEC, 


even the Polish film school, which is 
probably the most successful, is ered to 
criticism. Apart from the films of Wajda 
and Munk and one or two of the anima. 
tors, the work of the graduates is often 
characterised by exactly the kind of 
quality one would expeet from a film 
school - a sensitive academicismn without 
any strong personal drive. These, of 
course, are only impressionistic argu- 
ments and not conclusive. But they indl- 
cate the need for a certain degree of 
scepticism about the success of existing 
schools. 

2 ‘Traditionally, much technical skill in 
a number of different areas was Involved 
in the making of a film: the ability to 
handle the Peet Ae process (foeus, 
exposure, lighting, matching shots); 
knowledge of sound recording problems 
(elarity, balance, the marrying of differ- 
ent {racks}; awareness of editing tech- 
nigues (the right moment to eut from 
one shot to another, how to keep scenes 
Amoothiy flawing}; some sense of the 
problems of dramatic acting in front of 
a camera rather than an audience. And 
there bas been an insistence on a cer- 
tain kind of technical perfection (defined 
mainly in terms of smoothness) in all 
these aress. 


At present, under the infinence of tele- 
vision, film-makers like the cinema- 
verite school in the documentary film, 
and directors like JeanLaye Godard and 
Francois Troffaut in the feature film, 
our ideas about the nature and import- 


A NATIONAL FILM SCHOOL 


ance of technique have been radically 
altered, 


Having seen films like Godard’s Breath- 
less, or Koenig and Kroitor’s Lonely Boy 
or almost any television film, we know 
that such qualities as clarity of sound 
or exact control over the lighting are 
not absolutely necessary for worthwhile 
and exciting film-making. Indeed, we 
may even have been persuaded that such 
qualities almost guarantee unexciting 
film-making. In the world most of us 
inhabit we domt hear sound perfectly 
clearly without distractions, we don't 
experience light in a smooth controlled 
way. Directors who insist on making us 
experience them in a technically perfect 
way are likely to produce films that are 
remote from our experi¢nce of the 
world, Jean-Lue Godard with the flaring 
light and harsh, uneven soundtracks of 
his films has more sense of how we 
physically experience the world than all 
the senior British and American dire¢- 
tors and technicians put together. 


Film-makers like Truffaut, Godard, Wolf 
Koenig and Roman Kroiter, Richard 
Teacock and Chris Marker have reduced 
technique in film-making to a minimum. 
In doing so they have put corresponding- 
ly more weight on the creative element, 
on the artist’s inteNigence and _ sensiti- 
vity, his eye and his perceptions. In this 
kind of film-making, the director can 
no longer hide his creative poverty be- 
hind a technical shield. 


This development weakens the argument 
for a tilm school in terms of complexity 
of technique. It also highlights one of 
the most important failings of film 
schoals, their tendency to over-emphas- 
ise technique simply because this is the 
element in film-making that can most 
easily be taught and demonstrated. An- 
tonioni pointed to this failing when he 
explained why he left the Centro after 
only three months: 


“ The technical side of films, by and for 
itself, has never interested me. Once 
one has learned the two or three 
hasic rules of cinematographic gram- 
mar, he can do what he likes, including 
breaking those rules,” 


It's important to insist on this point in 
the British context because the craft tra- 
dition of film-making with its strong 
emphasis on technique is the dominant 
tradition in the British cinema, 


The burden of my argument so far has 
not been against the setting up of a film 
school but about the need for a careful 
consideration of the problems before the 
committee makes any recommendations 
to the government. There is a further 
factor In the British situation which 
adds to this need for careful considera- 
tion, The vacuum created hy the non- 
existence of a British film school has 
been filled by a number of different 
institutions. 


A small private film school exists in the 
London School of Film Technique: the 
Royal College of Art has a film-making: 
department: which emerged out of its 
television desizn department; the Regent 
Street Polytechnic has a film training 
course as part of its photography de- 
partment; film-making js part of the 
activities of the Bristol University 
drama department; and there is a film 
department at the Slade Schoo} of Art, 
though this is mainly concerned with 
research and criticism, 


It would be wasteful to make these 
achools redundant by establishing a4 new 
film school or even by choosing one af 
them to be developed as the national 
film school. It would be more sensible 
and economical to look carefully at the 
work of all of these schools and assist 
those ta develop that could make a good 
claim on the basts af work already dane. 
This procedure has a number of ad- 
vantages : 


(a) the experience already gained in 
the existing schoals would not be lost; 
(b) by developing a number of different 
places on a small scale, the dangers in- 
herent in a large organisation of bureau. 
cratisation and rigidity might he 
avoided; 

(c) the existing film-making schoals have 
diferent contexts - the departrnent at 
the Regent Street Polytechnic is part of 
a@ technical institution, the Royal College 
af Art dapartment part of an art college, 


the Bristol University department part 
of a drama faculty. It’s surely valuable 
that young film and television makers 
should come from differing backgrounds 
like this and not all from the same one. 


A question that the committee also 
needs to consider is what happens to the 
students when they complete their train- 
ing. Part of the success of the Polish 
film schoo! has depended on the rela- 
tionship between the school and the 
film industry proper. The last year at 
the film school is often the student’s first 
year in the industry, so that there is an 
intimate connection between school and 
industry. In a situation where there 
wasn't this intimate connection, students 
could find their first years in the indus- 
try discouraging ones and established 
professionals might be suspicions of film 
school graduates. In Poland, of course, 
the film industry is controlled by the 
government and so it was easy to main- 
tain this relationship with the film 
school. In this country it might prove 
more difficult. 


It seems to me worth looking for a differ- 
ent way of establishing the relationship. 
One of the aims of a film school is to 
try and raise the general level of the 
industry. This could he facilitated if 
there was a scheme by which the more 
enterprising professional film-makers 
were put into direct and regular contact 
with students from the film schools. 


Extending the work of the British Film 
Institute's experimental committee might 
be a way of doing this. So far the com- 
mittee has only been able to make small 
grants to enterprising film-makers. If, 
as part of the work of setting up a 
film school, the committee were given a 
large government grant, it could finance 
more films, some on a larger scale, and 
a scheme by which students worked 
as assistants or came as observers on 
some of these productions. In this way 


students would find their feet by bell® 
involved in some of the most excitiNk 
professional film-making. 


A centre for such a scheme could be 
provided by a London college (HornseY 
College of Art) which has a number : 
departments actively interested in yu 
making. By luck and good managemem 
the department has acquired a buildit™ 
with enough studio space to accomme 
date such a scheme. 


By establishing such a centre in thi 
context, the film-makers, both professla 
al and student, would be open in bi 
ences from outside their own sphere, iq 
this case educational ones. Finally, 2 
order to ensure that such film-makin 
was at the most serious level and ata 
some outlet, the government might inél? 
that a certain number of films may 
under the scheme each year should ¥ 
shown on the cinema circuits and 
television. 


The kind of scheme for a film school | 
have proposed would certainly prese™ 
a number of administrative problert 
But it would be a genuine experime 
attempting to meet the problems raise, 
by existing film schools and preservile 
a flexible enough structure for it to ie 
adapted as one learns more about te 
problems. It would also link the esta” 
lishing of a film school with increas 
the opportunities for enterprising flr 
making. I only hope Miss Lee’s comm” 
tee is open enough at least to const 
these ideas. 


Alan Lovell works in the education oe 
vartment of the British Film Institulé 
fe lectures regularly at the Lont" 
School of Film Technique and recenl? 
organised a showing of student 6 
at the Natlonal Film ‘Theatre. In "i 
64 he held a research scholarshl? de 
the department of film at the SF 

School of Art. 
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You stopped the 
drought for little 


John Kolobi 


John Kolobi wil be three next month. All 
his short life has been spent close to star- 
yation. Since 1962 his country, Bechuanaland, 
has been gripped by drought. When this pic- 
ture was taken a lew weeks ago, John’s 
stamach was swollen with hunger and he 
weighed only 24 ths, 


But now he weighs more. And smiles more. 
When his birthday comes it will be the first 
happy one he's had. Thanks ta you - for he is 
being treated at an Oxfam-supported Red 
Cross clinie. 


Since we made our first appeal for the 
drought victims, your response has enabled 
a further £20,000 to be sent for food distri- 
bution and soup powder for famine relief 
centres. 


But the drought goes on. And more moncy 
is needed for food and seed, and for agricul- 
tural and water conservation projects. Please 
ive soon. Without your help, many birth- 
days will never come at all. 


Pax Drought Appeal 
c/o Barelays Bank Ltd, Oxford. 
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the war in ri, ul 

American movement against the war has 
“ome under attack, Senator Stenning of 
Alabama has demanded that the gov 


frnment should “ pull up the anti-draft 


Movement by the roots and grind it to 
bits,” Senator Dodd, vice-chairman of 
the Senate Internal Security Sub-Com 
| Mittee, has sald that the Voce ol 

honest Americans” have become 
blurred with those of “ pseudo-Ameri- 
fans” who support the general aims 
Ni Communism, The Attorney-General, 
Nicholas Katzenbach, has promised an 


iWestigation of the militant anti-war 
Teanisation, Students for a Democratic 
Society, 
Senator Dodd divides the protesters 
age Ss , y = 
inst the government’s Vietnam policy 
Nto four categories : 

om 

The honest criticism of loyal Ameti- 
fans who oppose Communism but be 


lieve that the method we are using 
‘o fight it in Vietnam is wrong... 
1@ honest criticism of those who 


believe Communism is evolving into 
Something less than a real threat, or 
Who believe that Vietnam is outside 
our sphere of influence and that we 
are pursuing a course of folly in com- 
Mitting ground troops to a war in that 


area, 

“om... ; : 

The honest criticism of convinced 
Pacifists who believe that force is 


wrong in any and all circumstances. 
P Che dishonest criticism of those who 
Support the general aims of Commu 
nism who hold that Western 
democracy is in fact a capitalist dic- 
tatorship whilst Communist totalitar- 
lanism igs synonymous with people’s de- 
Mocracy, who are all for so-called wars 
; ©f national liberation, but who tell us 
‘at the free world sins when it uses 
orce to defend itself against Commu- 
Is Nist aggression.” 
uate 
tynttor Dodd declares that it is “ unfor- 
op we” that the first three categories 
tharpocent have become confused with 
Nt nae but he adds : their voices 
i ast be heard . if the processes of 
| ;*Mocracy are not to be stultified,” 
miles Reston, writing in the New York 
qarres on October 18, claimed that the 
‘Monstrations have both encouraged the 
null. to resist in Vietnam and the war 
Ychology in the United States. 
the yn, Muther King and Bayard Rustin, 
Con S_civil rights leaders, have also 
Yel under fire recently for urging the 


fovernme } ing 
Nort . im¢ nt to halt the bombing of 
fel ietnam and allow China to be 
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Belgian COs fast 
lor Vatican Council 


he Rely; . 
»© Belgian International Fellowship of 


Weonnt : 

on deittation and the Committee for 
ie, lolent Peace Action organised a 
§ 


in 'n Antwerp and Ghent from October 
J on the occasion of the fourth 
nh Council, urging the Roman 
ie Church to come to a elear stand- 
On the questions of peace and 


h, 0 
nitican 
“all he 
Doing 


group of twenty 

Protestant, from 
fasted for ten days. 

i in secret in order 

jo lard the group’s “privacy against 

Urnalists.”” 

ee tt 


Trial of Italian COs 


talre Pinna writes ; The campaign for 
boric et recognition of conscientious ob- 
Dhases in Italy is moving into a critical 
Mises Governmental reluctance to dis- 
hae the three draft laws on COs is 


Youths from Milan, Giorgio Viola, 
‘tect and Catholic, and Ivo Della 
4, anarchist, are refusing military 
Pe at Albenga and Orvieto respect- 
Wary Other objectors keep coming for- 
nO At present 30 are in jail, 

Ron tober 30 the thal will be held in 
lwae® of Don Milani and Don Borghi, 
the editor of Rinascita which pub- 
nine a letter from Milani; they are 
jp a Of “ misdemeanour” because of 

Writings on conscientious objec. 
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| Be 
ith that date a meeting will he held 
Coen’ of those in favour of legal re- 
ons ‘on of COs; this should lead to 
1 Ou, ferable pressure on political circles, 
‘fo, {0Strations demanding legal rights 
- “48 are increasing, 


ieader 


his 


‘] can only regret that the 
of the civil rights movement, 
intemperate ith the forces 
i policy, has 


support which 


Alignment 
fore 
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ement 


much of 
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he previously enjoyed in Congress.” 

Correspondents in the US that 
his pronouncements Viet 
nam, King’s name dis 
appeared from the 
In Toronto, 800 US and Canadian stu 
dents demonstrated on October 16° in 
front of the US consulate. The previous 
weekend, 1,500 people took part in 75 


report 
about 
largely 


since 
has 


American 


press, 


discussion groups, as part of an interna 
tional teach-in at the University of 
Toronto. Among the speakers at the 
teach-in, which was broadtast to a mil- 


lion radio listeners, were Cheddi Jagan, 
Patrick Gordon-Walker, Fenner Brock- 
vay, Staughton Lynd of Yale University, 
and Phuong Margain, Secretary-General 
of the Cambodian Cabinet. Alex Kramer 
reports that the most controversial inci 
dent of the teach-in was the dropping 
from the roster of speakers of Michael 
Myerson, a former graduate student of 
the University of California (Berkeley) 
who recently returned from North Viet- 
nam. He was dropped without explana 
tion, but the reason was that Professor 
Sealapino of the same university had 
refused to sit on the same platform with 
him, About 40 members of the Student 
Union for Peace Action held a_ sit-in 
near the platform, 

in Belgium, 1,500 people from ten or- 
ganisations marched on October 16 to 
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Vietnam leaflet 


Seventy-three people have signed a call 
to the peace movement for a campaign 


to lead to “an agreed phased with- 
drawal” of all foreign troops from 
Vietnam, 


Issued by Vietnam Peace Action as a 
leaflet, the call says: “It is not possible 
to be for peace in Vietnam and for 
‘victory’ in Vietnam at one and the 
same time. Those who somehow manage 
to do this confuse the campaign and de- 
feat its purpose. It should be self-evident 
that to support the action of the NLF 


is to support the continuation of the 
war,” 
The leaflet calls on the “ non-aligned 


peace movement’ to work in detail on 
the conditions for a negotiated peace, 
and suggests sending to Vietnam an un- 
official factdinding and conciliation mis- 
sion, 

Copies can be obtained from 22 Nevern 
Road, London S.W.5. 
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Medical aid for 
Vietnam victims 


The Norwegian section of War Resis- 
ters’ International had collected £7,560 
for victims of the war in Vietnam by the 
end of September. The fund was opened 
in August and has been supported by 
several well-known personalities. It is 
planned to send medical supplies to 
Vietnam. 

The Swedish péace movement plans a 
peace week from November 7 to 14, 
The BGelgisn Committee for Help in 
Vietnam, which was founded by several 
doctors, is organising a mass blood- 
collection for the victims of the war in 
Vietnam. The blood will be sent as plase 
ma to the Red Cross of North Vietnam. 


East German COs 


According to a report in Cowrage, August 
1965, there are now same 1,500 conscien- 
tious objectors doing alternative service 
in the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) as “ building soldiers.” The num- 
ber of COs doing alternative service in 
West Germany is much the same. 

In the first few months, the GDR was 
more generous with its: “building 
soldiers” than the law demands, When 
some COs refused to work on a military 
airfield, the government respected their 
objection and found ather wark for 
them. Some three months ago, however, 
this generosity ended - without explan- 
ation. At least twelve “building 
soldiers” have been sent to prison be- 
cause of thelr refusal to de alternative 
service of a military nature. 
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an embassy spokesman had defended the 
Ameriean position before a large aud 
at the University of Gand 
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noon, the demonstrators went to Edin 
burgh, where, after marching a mile 
through the 


ain shopping centre, they Council 


ere stopped by police. When told that 
there were no leaders or actual o ii 
isers of the mare the palice arrested 
wil the demonstrators - 27 peopie, mast 
young. On the Friday evening, over 
people attended a meeting in Galashiels 
about the war and tts ‘haround, 
The Yorkshire Counc! for Peace im 
Vietnam organised a march through 
Leeds on October 16, About 256 peaple 


took part; a meeting followed, addressed 
by the secretary of the Leeds Trades 
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‘STOP ROBBING WALES’ 


Over 100 supporters of Plaid Cymru (Welsh Nationalist 


farty) took part.in a 


protest at the opening ceremony of Liyn Celyn, the artificial lake in Wales which 
is to provide water for Liverpool, 800 xeres have been flooded to create the S10 
million reservoiv; #2 families were moved from the now drowned Trywern valley, 
Posters carried by the demonstrators bore such slogans as: “ Welsh water is part 


of our heritage - we will defend it; * English explollation must naw cease "5 


+ th 
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robbing Wales"; and “Ge home you thieving scouses,” 
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Greek League’s 20th anniversary 


The League for Democracy in Greece 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary on 
Saturday, October 23, with a meeting 
at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. 
The meeting was opened by a tria pliy- 
ing the popular songs of Mikis Theodor. 
akis, president of the Lambrakis Youth 
- Which is at present threatened with 
dissolution, The first. speaker, dack 
Lindsay, pointed to the lang traditien 
of support. in Britain for the Greek 
democratic struggle, commencing with 
Byron in the 1820s. Stamatis Mercouris, 
a Greek MP and. former minister, 
brought anniversary greetings from BDA 
(United Democratic Left). in Greece. He 
was followed by Lord Soper, Vice-presi- 
dent of the League, who as a Methodist 
minister wished he had greater ecolesi- 
astical power, so a8 te doe more than 
‘‘execrate"’ the King for his recent 
unconstitutional activities, 


Mark Dragoumis gave a detailed analysia 
of the ecnrrent crisis. He illustrated his 
remarks with some striking parallels 
and ironies: what would Mr Wilson do 
if he wanted ta get rid of his Defence 
minister, Mr Healey, and the Queen - 
ar rather the Queen's mother « prevented 
him? : 


The mecting ended with the showing of 
ihree films follewed by Greek refresh 
ments, iad 
The League is continuing its campaign 
for the release af the remaining 85 
prisoners, ali of whom 


has 
ane Jung remaining). The League aaks 
peaple to write direct to King Constany 


(he only two-thirds af 


tine, asking that he give his Royat 
Grace to a petition for Notsakis’ release. 


South African deaths 
“A third of all white Boulh Afvican men. 
who died during 861) and 1882 - died. 
vialently.”. This report appeared in the. 
South African press in Avgust ae 4 result 
of a special medical study of the causes 
of death in the Hepubile made by a Port 
Elizabeth docier, : 
the vidlent deaths were motorcara, ab 
cohol and lethal apons. Many of te 
deaths from lethal weapons were jee 
by Weapons kept hy people for ihe 
of * protection.” eee 


The chief causes off |: 
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Albert Hunt 


Working with students 


“We accept in general that children in primary schools learn principally 
through activity and experiences. Yet in further and higher education, 
we assume that learning is a formal process,” writes Albert Hunt in this 
article, He himself has done educational work with art school students 
in the theatre. The method he used was to let them play games. 


When I began theatre work with a group 
of art school students eight months ago, 
the immediate aim was simple. I'd been 
asked to produce a Joli Arden play 
in Shrewsbury. I wanted to work with 
people who had no preconceived ideas 
about acting, and so I invited any stu- 
dents interested to come and take part. 
We got 4 group of nine, five girls and 
four boys. The youngest was seventeen, 
the oldest twenty-one. Only two had ever 
acted before. 

Although all our work was directed to- 
wards putting on Ars Longa Vita Brevis 
this isn’t what T want to write about 
in this artiele. The production itself had 
a great many faults. But as we worked 
it became clear to me that the implica- 
tions of what we were doing were much 
more important than the success or 
otherwise of a particular performance. 
It’s these implications that I want to dis- 
cuss here, 

The work that we did was all in our own 
lime, mostly on Saturdays and Sundays, 
with four days carved out of the Easier 
holidays. { began by explaining that we 
were poling to bulld the play round 
children's games and weren’t going to 
bother about a script for the time being. 
7 didn’t aven tell them the story of the 
yay, since IT didn't want them to begin 
hy fitling theniselves into roles. 

At first | wasn’t sure what was going 
to panies T knew most of the students 
slightly - I'd run film discussions with 
them and given a few lectures - but I 
had no idea how they'd react to playing 
pames. I took a ball along and we be. 
gan hy throwing it at each other. 

The first thing we discovered waa that 
we'd all forgotten how enjoyable it was 
simply to play. It took ahout twenty 
minutes for people to Jose their self-con- 
sclousness. Suddenly we were all arguing 
about the rules of half-remembered 
games, and going on to try them out, We 
played relay games, leapfrog, chalk 
Tughy, British hulldog (in which you 
capture people by trying to lift them off 
the ground). We fought and struggled 
and crawled hetween each other's legs. 
It wasn't at all like the gains youth 
cluh Jeaders organise at sociale and par- 
ties, where people play at playing. We 
really played, and we emerged covered 
In scratches and bruises. When I looked 
gt my watch T found we’d been working 


for 8lx-and-a-half hours. 

I'd had in my mind a few games that 
could be developed into dramatic sitnua- 
tions. I never got round to introducing 
them. For the first four or five sessions 


we went on playing and inventing new 
frames. When we were exhausted, we sat 
round a tape recorder and played with 
sentences and speeches. This was, I sup- 
pose, the nearest we came at this stage 
to “ theatre.” 

Although we had so far done little that 
anybody would recognise as work, what 
happened at this time was to my mind 
extremely important, more important 
perhaps than anything that was to come 
later. There were three main results. 
Virstly, there was an immediate release 
of physical energy. Release is exactly 
the right word. You could almost see 
people's bodies coming alive. It wasn’t 
“ exercise,” as in organised sport. It 
was more like a process of rediscovery. 
You became suddenly aware of how 
your bodily activity had narrowed down 
since adolescence and had hecome a 
matter of routine and repetition. Sud- 
denly ta find yourself fighting to prise a 
coin out of someone's hand, or struggling 
and kicking to prevent yourself being 
picked up off the floor was to discover 
how little you actually used your body. 
The unlocking of energy was in itself 
liberating. 

Along with this physical liberation came 
& sense of ital release. IL was the kind 
of release described to me by anather 
student who, summing up Vigo's Zero de 
Conduite (an anarchist film about a suc- 
cessful rebellion in a boarding school) 
said, “ft made me feel like rushing out 
and sliding down the banister.” There 
was a rapid destruction of self-conscious- 
ness, a destruction that soon showed it- 
self in the way we found ourselves will- 
ing to criticise each other’s work. Work 
is usually thought of as so closely con- 
cerned with a person’s “ self-expression" 
that to criticise the work is to condemn 
the person. Among these students, the 
work somehow hecame campletely di- 
vorced from personality. In the absence 
of self-consciousness, any sense of per- 
sonal rivalry or personal failure simply 
didn't exist. 

Thirdly, the games led directly to a 
sense of movement as a proup activity. 
People began to respond to each other's 
movements more and more intuitively. 
Tt must be this kind of intuitive response 
that exists in a good foothall team - or tn 
a good javz group, when a player will 
suddenly pick up another player's ideas 
and develop them. 

One game In particular developed this 
awareness. It was a game In which one 
person was set to find a coin, The coin 
was passed from one player to another, 
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The annual family and friends re-union for everyone 
Make sure you come to the 


CHRISTMAS FAIR 


13.30 am to 8.30 pm SATORDAY, 13 NOVEMBER 


Buifet lunches and teas, stalls for all your Christmas 
and weekend requirements, film show, exhibitions and peace 


Folk Song Concert with well known singers. 
Gifts of all kinds for sale on our stalls warmly welcomed 
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aus everybody walked around the room. 
If the searcher touched you, you had to 
show both your hands. The object: was 
to work as a team, to distract the search- 
er from whoever had the coin and_ to 
inake sure that you were in a position 
to pass the coin on quickly if he looked 
like finding it. 

We explored this game very thoroughly. 
] would ask two players to drop out and 
watch. We tried to discover how a per- 
son’s actions actually changed when he 
was carrying the coin. We began to 
imitate the changes, trying to behave 
culltily when we weren't, or to develop 
innocence to such a level of assurance 
that you could be standing almost touch- 
ing the searcher, with the coin in your 
hand. Scenes sprang up spontaneously. 
The game became a street. A group of 
anarchists was trying to get an explosive 
down the street. One policeman knew 
about it, but didn’t want to create a 
scare. Quietly he approached individuals 
and asked them to show their hands. 
The individuals were busy courting or 
selling newspapers or reading books - 
and all the time the coin was being 
passed surreptitiously from one to an- 
other. 

On another occasion, the searcher be- 
came a leper. Dragging himself across 
the room on one knee, he held out an 
ashtray. The whole group began to 
huddle in a corner as he Spr ronEn ed: 
and would then rush screaming to the 
other side of the room. He would begin 
his shuffle again... 

One morning, two girls made a lot of 
crude inasks. I'd asked them to produce 
children’s masks - yogi bear masks - and 
instead they did these grotesque objects 
with far too much painted detail. But as 
soon as the masks were put on, the game 
became completely different. The masks 
were impersonal, expressionless. From 
behind them began to come animal 
whines. Suddenly the whole group was 
turned against the searcher. All the 
hidden cruelty behind a game of one 
against many was unleashed. A rhythm 
of feet developed on the wooden floor, 
and the group danced round, taunting 
and jeering and howling. It was one of 
the most violent bits of theatre I’ve ever 
seen. 

At about the same time as we made the 
masks, we also got some costumes. A 
Jocal drama group invited us to go and 
inspect their wardrobe. They couldn't 
understand when we said that we didn’t 
know just what we wanted, and that 
the play was going to he shaped to some 
extent by the materials we could find. 
There was a scarlet, military uniform, 
a huge fireman’s helmet, some frock 
coats, top hats, a white surplice. We 
fook anything that Inoked remotely es- 
tablishment or military. 

That afternoon we improvised a military 
drill. A girl in a naval jacket with a 
huge white swastika on the sleeve and 
wearing an enormous pair of black 
tramp boots drilled four recruits. Two 
were dressed in frock caats with top 
hats; one was a priest in the white sur- 
plice, in the folds of which was hidden 
a whisky bottle; the fourth wore the 
scarlet uniform and the fireman's hel- 
met hanging down over a gorrilia mask, 
and carried an old useless rifle. All of 
them stared at the girl from behind 
thelr masks. 

The girl barked out orders. Nobody 
moved. The masks stared at her, uncom- 
prehending. She came and seized them, 
put them into positions and attitudes. 
They stayed where she put them, and 
all the time stared at her. She became 
frenzied and invented punishments. All 
the time they stared. Tt was like a 
sergeant majors nightmare and wildly 
funny. 

None of the scenes I’ve described ever 
reached the stage, although all of them 
helped in some way to shape the actual 
performance. Hut what was more im- 
portant was the establishing of a way 
of working through which people were 
growing and learning. 

How much we were all of us learning 
became clear when we found ourselves 
discussing John Arden’s play. We never 
In fact sat down deliberately and asked 
what it was about - perhaps the process 
of straightening out the narrative 


would have been more simple if we had. 
But what [ found exciting was to see 
the ideas emerging through the work 
itself. So, at the beginning most of & 
saw the authoritarian art master, who 
runs hig lessons as if they were military 
drill, as a figure of fun, with the childre@ 
in his class standing for anarchy and 
freedom. It was only as we worked that 


people began to discover in the art mae | 


ter the duality that’s in all Arden! 
work - the sense of a man whose violence 
and authoritarianism is the result of 4 
desperate attempt to cling to some form 
of ordered reality. In the same way, té 
children’s freedom contains its own vir 
lence. The students discovered Arden® 
dialectic for themselves - a discovely 
that is still to be made by many of b# 
critics. We lacked the technique to co™ 
municate our discoveries, but the under 
standing was a true one, and had grow! 
out of the work. 

And there was a further understandia 
that grew and that was, perhaps, ev@ 
more important. One night when ™ 
seemed to he getting nowhere we Welt 
to talk in a pub. As we were sitllte 


round a table, somebody had an idee | 


We began to try it out, in words at first 
then a couple of them got up and besa! 
to act it out. Suddenly, we were workille 
- and equally suddenly we became awa 
that the people in the other bar la 
crowded to the door and were watchi? 
us. We ought, I think, to have stop it 
what we were doing and discusse it 
with them, but we didn’t. But wha 
grew out of the experience was an awal® 
ness of the relevance of what we welt 
doing to “non-art” people - if only 
could escape from the formality of 4 
stage and an audience. The most ext 
ing: tee Mt we ever did was in ‘ 
Bradford pub. 


I began by saying that I wanted to dy 
cuss the implications of the kind of WO. 
we've been doing. There are, J thin® 
two that are particularly important. | 
Firstly, we accept in general that ch My 
ren in primary schools learn principal, 
through activity and experiences. Y 

in further and higher education, we 


In the course of working with this aren 
of students - and of eating, drinking 4 
going on holiday with them - I'm © 
vinced that we've all, myself include 
learnt much more about, not only 
theatre, but ourselves and our rela 
to each other and to the society we ! W 
in, than we could have done in a 
number of lectures, formal discusslO™. 
or studying of texts. There seems to ™4 
no reason why learning of this we 
should stop with the approach of * 
eleven plus. 7 
Secondly, education - and particulatlf 
art education - is generally seen 48 (4 
individual activity. At its highest ne 
talk about the “development of 1) 
individual’; at its lowest it becomes 
question of finding a ladder ta the tor 
Kut in the theatre work we've been © 
ing, learning has turned into a collect’: 
activity. Instead of the usual feeling 5 
competition and the need to exPl) 
yourself, what we’va experienced le 
process of learning through soclal Te 
tionships. jon: 
The development of such social relat nt 
ships seems to me to be an impo 
part of any education: even more iy 
portant than trying to develop a § 
style of theatre. aire 
Albert Hunt is the Peace News the 
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Vietnam weekend 

There is a fecling now, al least in Com- 
Mitloe of 100 circles, that the peace 
Movernent at long last is off the bottom 
and rising again. Nothing has done more 
to confirin this than the success of the 
Vietnaa weekend. 


The main credit, of Course, voes to our 
Mriends in the US, Che American action 
Worried the US government and made 
Teal impact on world opinion. An inter- 
esting feature of it, for us especially, 
18 that it was large scale direct action 
Without arrests, 


A sizniticant number of thinking people, 
jeutred on the universities, directly chal- 
niged the policies of their government. 
8 was important because without the 
Allegiance of the universities the Ameri- 
N war machine cannot continue to 
Work. Tt is from the universities that 
a oficer corps of the army and senior 
fanks of the civil service are recruited. 


ane Pentagon had real cause for con- 
ifn 


a direct action demonstration is 50 
any-sided that it really needs a team 
pp (ehorters to it justice. In last week's 
face News Anne Vogel's report of the 
wrelon action covers the first 15 min- 
She only ( up to the time she was 
icsted) and Roy Payne's is plainly 
crt of a hostile witness. May I offer 
me supplementary observations? 


| san avowed purpose of the Sunday de- 
seeestration was to hold a public as- 
*mbly in Grosvenor Square - and this 
Ke aid, Speakers and those who “ sat” 
‘a defence of their right to speak were 
Tested, After about half an hour we 
hage driven out of the square. If we 
‘td been 3,000 instead of 300 it would 


¢ | (ave been a rather different story. Where 


in the rest of campaigning London? 
8 '8 is the serious question - the one 
Hat na one, so far, seems to have 
’sked, 
{he demonstration did not disintegrate. 
& knew that we had suffered at Icast 

partial defeat, ‘There was no point 
1 pretending otherwise. We met apain, 
Negatly, in Duke Street and decided to 
ake another move on the square, this 
Me down North Audley Street. Again 
| tee Were driven back and proceeded in 
qeSonably good order to Hyde Park 
auther (the Berkeley students did some- 
ing very similar on their first day), 
ae we met again, still ilezally, out- 
ing the railings. The final meeting was 
al the park. We ended on a firm 
thin resolving to do bigger and better 
| RRs in November, 


Rese onus is upon our critics te say 
| ett More we might have done in the 
ce and especially to say it 


Nie the demonstration is in progress. 
fy. demonstrations run themselves, 
ane ginning is all one can plan in ad- 
mi fe. We try to examine all the possible 
i“ngencies, but we are not privy to 
je thtentions of the police. What fol- 
lian. next is a test of foresight, imagina- 
js.) Atd common sense. Direct action 
Re Creative, not a mechanical, funetion. 
Ke, Payne quotes my remark to Mike 
th Medy, the CND organiser of the vigil, 
inieatte omits the eantext. The declared 
p tion of our Saturday march from 
tg falgar Square to the US Embassy was 
J9in the vigil. When we arrived at 
hjoy VOnor Square our own action, 4s 
ia was to end. It was then ap to 
lon Viduals to stay with the vijdl for as 
p48 they pleased. 
ty” Various reasons it was my intention 
dig *t4y for about an hour and this 1 
We found one unexpected difficulty. 
the “4d had a very successful day and 
, March was bigger than we had ex- 
| ed it te be. ‘Phis raised a problem 
| 
| 


Which we had no easy and imme- 


ba, 
lr! 
lis 
tut Solution - how to translate a large 
‘bicggh tant march into a rather passive 
Oe Tindeh Committes of 100 deter. 
H Ig P ’ 
| INGTON COUNCH, FOR 
0, \CE IN VIETNAM 
( ONFERENCE 
-#yt8ton Central Methodist Church Hall 
Rs Ner Place, Liverpool Road, N.7. 
| “Wrday Oct a0, 4.157 pm 


Adi 
/ Ra fonal speakers: 
ie Bond, Paul Foot and others. 


nuued to keep its word to CND and 
the BCVY and not to envage in possible 
civil disobedienee until after the end 
of the vigil, tie next day, Sunday. Then 
Ho owould be different - and it) was, 


I thunk the London Comuinitltee was right. 
One or two enthusiasis misinterpreted 
the policy as weakness and there was a 
certain amount of argument. ‘Thus my 
remark to Mike Kennedy. 


Your reports did not. mention the YCL 
demonstration Inte on Saturday evening. 
There were some 40 arrests in the course 
of it. I didn’t see the action but saw 
the result in the courts on the follow- 
ing Monday. The interesting thing is that 
the Young Communists put “the Party” 
on the spot. The eminently respectable 
CP abhors civil disobedience as much 
as the Labour Party. The Daily Worker 
was silent, but certain people were given 
furiously to think. ‘This unfamiliar exer- 
cise won't do them any harm at all. 


Can we now bury the four-year old game 
of “ declaring the Committee of 100 dead 
and buried"? 

In the Vietnam demonstration, there 
were Many new faces and too few of the 
old ones. The circumstances were often 
difficult. This meant taking risks. It was 
right to take them. If we take no risks 
we take nothing . certainly not peace. 
And peace has to be taken - it is not 
there for the asking. 

Peter Cadogan, 

Secretary, National Cttee of 160, 

5 Acton Way, Cambridge, 


Congralitations on the fair and sensible 
report by Roy Payne (October 2%), 
The time has come to ask, what is a 
demonstration for? | always understood 
that it was to enthuse and perhaps per- 
suade the bystander, and if it is big 
enough, ta remind politicians of the 
ballot box. 


Can this he achieved by demonstrations 
and demonstrators who lay themselves 
open to Itoy Payne's criticism? | fear 
not. If the popular reaction is an almost 
openly invited hostility, then the demon- 
stration is a failure. By this measure, 
the weekend’s gathering was an utter, 
utter flap 

I, Deutseh, 

3 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, 

London N.W.11. 


Roy Payne should know that a major dil- 
emma confronting any attempt to stage a 
non-violent peace demonstration today is 
that it is almost certain to attract the at- 
tendance of a group of anarchists many 
of whom appear not th accept the im- 
peratives of non-violence in any form. 
ery few of this group seem to be meim- 
bers of any peace organisation; their 
avowed aim is te disrupt, and this they 
seek to do unremittingly. 
Instead of urging the Committee of 100 
to surrender to this form of intimidation 
by shulling up shop, would jit not per- 
haps be better if Roy Payne ratsed his 
horizons a trifle? A significant expres- 
sion of public opposition to the Vietnam 
war was made, and this involved the 
arrest of a considerable number of 
people. Mr Payne seems to regret that 
more people did not sit dawn and that 
more did not get arrested, but since he 
himself apparently did neither his van- 
tage point for moaning does not appear 
to be vary lofty. 
fis reporting differs sa markedly from 
the impressions of others who were 
present that Peace News wonld need a 
special supplement to correct all his 
errors and omissions. He heard, he says, 
cries of “ bastards” and “ prostitutes ” 
directed at the police. Ne says mo word 
about the pratests made against this be- 
haviour, When the assembly was pushed 
by the police into « side street I was 
one of several wha addressed it. 1 recall 
saying that people who caine én anti- 
war demanstrations and hurled abuse at 
the police were themselves guilty of 
promoting war. This and similar senti- 
ments by other speakers were foudly 
applauded. Did Hoy Payne, who appears 
to have heard su much else to grieve 
hiin, hear none of this? 
Join Pupwarth, 
22 Nevern Res, Londoa &.W.5. 


Tn reply to Roy Payne's “ personal 
view” of the Committee of 10s Viet- 
nam demonstrations on October 16 and 
17, it seems a great pity that what could 
have been a valuable criticism of our 
activities was totally marred by paintleas 
and nasty comments. I can imagine that 


on the Sunday nivhl Roy Payne Was 
feeling, as Lowas, fed ap und angry, aeat 
wrote thee: commnents i the “heat of 


fhe gnomeat. 


Many of Roy Payuc’s fundamental crit 
isis oof the Sunday mient demonstra 
{ion are aecepled bath by me aud by 
many other people in the Committee. | 
feel that, apart from those who sat dawn, 
the aetion of many people was appalling, 
We have tearnt a dot frou: this demon- 
stralion, and 7 feel that before we can 
organise civil disobedience in Londen 
again we mist do a lot of serious think- 
ing. (People interested in joining in our 
thinking and discussion are welcame to 
come to our next full Committee meet- 
ing, on Sunday, November 21, 6 Ends- 
leivh Street, W.C.1, starting af 2 p.m) 
Andrew Papworth, 

Secretary, Lianilon Committee of 100, 

13 Goodwie Street, London N.4. 


Battersea CND 

In an otherwise excellent report on Bat- 
tersea CND (Peace News, October 15), 
Pat Arrowsmith avers that b spoke bit- 
terly about my local Labour Party. Not 
at all, and some of her actual quotations 
1 do not recopnise as my awn words, tf 
answer to her questions, ] gaye unemo- 
tional facts about the situation, including 
relevant press cuttings. 

Pat Goldacre, 

120 Batham Park Koad, 

London S.W.E2. 


Leicester CND 


in view of the fairly heated reply to 
Miss Arrowsmith’s article (October L) on 
Leicester CND, coming from John Tinm- 
son (October %), | think it may be of 
interest to your readers to he told a 
little more ubout the way in which her 
information was gathered, Time was the 
most serigus limiting factor, I bolieve. 
After she had interviewed me about the 
eurrent situation in Loaicester, Pat Ar 
rowsimith met a group of five members 
of the local graup who had been in the 
CND for much longer periods than 1; 
a sort of seminar on loeal CND history, 
Alt these people had held cammittee 
positions at one time or another, and 
Alex Acheson had been tn the group 
since its foundation. Most of her infur- 
mation came from this interview-dis- 
cussion group. If this is a fimited and 
biased source of information, then ] must 
share some of the blame for any in- 
accuracy in Miss Arrowsmith’s article. 


There were, however, ather difticnitios 
which she faced that are very relevant 
to tha faults of the article. Miss Arrow- 
smith came to Leicester with the pre: 
conception that Leicester CNT) was a 
“revived” group. T cannot vonech for 
her source of information in this respect, 
hut if one cotnes looking for a revival, 
there must logically have been 4 death 
first. 1 know that Miss Arrowsmith waa 
not entirely satisfied with this frame- 
work after she had finished her inter- 
views; J am sorry that she did not alter 
her framework if as a cansequence of 
keeping it, her accuracy has suffered. 


Jf John Cooper's reputation as a kecre- 
tary has suflered unjustly Jn this seare} 
for a “body” to be revived, the unde- 
served glory fan given by the article as 
a “reviver” is equally unjust. It is 
a pity that the article concentrated oan 
personalities (if 2 may say 60, against 
wy advice) and Jess on the structural 
reasons for any changes in the fortunes 
of the group. A consideration af struc: 
tures that are common to many groupe 
is useful: a review of particulars and 
persona is jess so. ° Suceessful” struc: 
tures are reproducible; “successful” in- 
dividuals are not, In this regard, one 
fomment in the article could have heen 
given much more prominenee: ihat 16 
Alex Acheson's comment that the group 
has suffered from “chronic instability 
as a result of too-frequent changes of 
secretary.” 

This has been a very pressing problem in 
Leicester, and it is a “ atructural” pro- 
hlem that may very well be significant in 
other groups. The support for CND hag 
heen from very wobile groups (elther 
Heographically or socially) an thelr way 
throngh Luicester. Trying to keep a 
membership file in this city is murder! 
This is one of the reasons why there 
were sa few original members availahis 
ta mesi Mise Arrowamith. Apart from 
tho general rise and fall in the fortunes 
of OND as a national movemant, Leltes- 
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ter fias bad these patches of arute lack 
of peaqe tu do fhe jos 

Yhotah the prop bas es pertonced some. 
thing af a revival this vear, | feet that 
itus bas been due, net se much to the 
mural qualities of individuals, but. the 
avallability of more peeple with time. 
(his honeymoon is new staggering: to 
an end, and bam realising that the best 
advice that can vome out uf Leicester 
to any CND group is this: “try to make 
provision for continuity whatever alse 
you do.” We are nuw in the iniddle af 
a committee reorganisation: C will Tet 
you know how we got ont 

It is a preat pity that such a useful 
series Of articles has been marred by 
this argument, and | hape that other 
people jn the muvement will have been 
moved to ask a few serious questions 
about the working of their own group, 
as we have here. 

John Allcock, 

Senior Common Hoom, 

University of Leicester. 


india and Pakistan 

There ig an obvious and depressing 
truth in Bjorn Merker’s jJadgment 
(Peace News, October 22) that present 
attitudes in India and Palistan exclude 
any settlenient that will salisfy all three 
partivs to the dispute. But it is odd 
that he doesn't even mention the formu- 
fa that would satisfy most Nashnatris, und 
at least put Indta and Pakistan on an 
equality of dissatisfaction: the propa. 
sal for some kind of independent Wash- 
ur. 


One appreviates that this proposal may 
seem politically hopeless in the wneone 
promising mood of the last few months. 
In the early years of the Kashnilr dis- 
pute, the special status of the territory 
was recognised by India, but the whole 
trend of her policy bas heen away from 
autanamy, and now no trace of it is left. 
Clearly, too, Independence is nat an 
ideal solution. It might prove ta be a 
major step towards the balkunization uf 
India and Pakistan, 1% would probably 
be unstable » a focus For cantinual in- 
trigues hy the partisans of neighbouring 
states, jocind ing, China arnt Russia, These 
are ugly pogsibilities. Trut the alterna: 
tive of India and Pakistan barmanently 
hardened in utterly Incompatible posi. 
tions svems even ugiler. 

Geoffrey Carnal, 

3 Hernard Terrace, 

Edinburgh 4. 


Peace politics 


Your correspondents (October 16), foray 
er metmbers of Edioburgh CND comtalt 
lev, state that “members of the Latour 
Parly who were alro merberd of CNR te 
neted ruthlessly against an idea (for an 
independent political platform) whith 
they no doubt saw as a threat to the 
Labour Party,” 


This is quite an erroneaus supposition, 
The truth was that those memhers who 


oppased the idea did so becanse Uiey saw ' 


in it a sorions threat, net ta the Labour 
‘arty, but to ihe hope of CND ever 
realising its aims in practical terns. 


In the faust resort any change in the 
cones nuclear polity can any be 
made by a gavernment in power. No-one 
can seriously believe thai a government 
composed of indapendent CND meanbers 
could come inte power within the fure- 
geeable fudure, and that leaves ug with 


the Labour Party as the moat hopedul 


chance. 

OND members wha are alac mambersa 
of the Labour Party have tadegd bean 
grievously disappointed with tha gay- 
ernment’s present policies, and {ft ra- 
ren fortitude ta ge un working, 
through  digilasianment, towards a 
change within it, but if we are mally 


in enmmeat about CND's alma ever cop ~ 


lag io fruttion, thig is what we sitet 
de - a back and heart-breaking task 
though it may seen. A 
One pian af hoyia is that ihere aré ue 
creasingly more CND Labour MPs, ff 
this trend ts continued the day may 
come when they will farm a majorly in 
the Partlamentary Pacty, and thee 
voles will have 1a be iistenad to by the 
leaders. a! 
Meanwhile there is hard wark to be digs 
- nothing can be gained by resignations 
or idle repining, 


South Lodge, Dovecot Road, 
Edinburgh 12. 
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Christians discuss ‘politics of peace’ 


A correspondent writes: American policy 
in Vietnam, Chinese intentions in south- 
cast Asia, the value of the “ balance of 
terror,” the morality of “nuclear bluff,” 
were among the subjects vigorously ar 
gued at Spode llouse, Staifs, on October 
15-17. 

A weekend course on “The Politics 
Peace,” organised by Birmingham U1 
versity’s Department of | Extra-Mura 
Studies and = gupported by Par, the 
Cathalie peace society, was attended by 
Catholies and members of other Chris- 
thin churches from many parts of Eny- 
land and Wales. The aim, said the chair- 
man, Mr Brian Wicker, was that those 
concerned with moral theory should be 
confronted with those who were involved 
in the practical problems of peace and 
war 

Professor Gordon Zahn from Chicago 
(author of German Catholics and Hitler's 
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Wars) put the moral case for our uni- 
lateral abandonment of nuclear weapons. 
The “realist” approach to the complex 
problems of diplomacy and strategy was 
presented by Mr Dp. L. Benest of the 
Foreign Office, Mrs Peggy Crane, dis- 
armament secretary of the United Na- 
ons Association, and Admiral Sir An 
ony [suzzard, who was a naval strate- 
st during the war and is now a lead- 
womember of the British Council of 
Churches. 


Sir Anthony said the bomb had made it 
plain that the only alternative to paci- 
fism. was limited war. We could not 
expect politicians to hecome_ pacifists, 
but the Christian citizen should bring 
pressure to bear on his government to 
ensure that outrages such as Hiroshima 
would not again be committed in his 
name. The American Council of Churches 


New Vietnam demonstrations 


In conjunction with a mass student 
march on Washington on November 27 
and SANE's ‘ Mobilisation in Washing. 
ton'’ - a mass lobby of senators and 
congressmen - CND, CUCaND, the Com- 
mittee of 100 and the British Council 
for Peace in Vietnam are planning a 
further series of demonstrations against 
the Vietnam war in this country. 


From Monday to Thursday, November 
22 to 25, CND js organising a series of 
regional lobbies of MPs, culminating on 
November 25 in delegations to ministers 
and to the prime minister. 


There the three marches will join for 
a torch-light procession round the West 
End, ending in a short public assembly 
at St Paul’s. The theme of the march 
will be a call for American withdrawal 
from Vietnam and a_ withdrawal of 
British support for America. It is hoped 
that local groups will do as much as 
they can to publicise these activities. 


Arms conference 


t Readin 
ween fypiday Nowemnhep.2o-qtudMeamweetiC & 


‘ International Co-operation for Disarma- 


MILT. om oent” is the title of a conference to be 


_ Wilt ih hal air ot . 
“On Satu overttier 27, there is t 
i Aiea hha masatt Thite...Lonesi 


we ai 
Ma 


1B 


in the north, Kennington Park in the 
south, and Imperial College (or the 
Albert Hall) in the west, to arrive at the 
Embankment by 7 pm. 


JOHN FRENCH 


Peggy Sinith writes: The peace move- 
inent in London has suffered a great 
Joss in the recent death of John French, 
one of the founder members of West- 
minster CND. 

When the Cominittee of 100 was formed 
in 1980, he became more and more in- 
volved in direct work for peace, His 
professional skill as an advertisement 
artist was invaluable, Often he would 
work half the night to turn out dozens 
of adinirable posters. 


ile was one of those flown out by West- 
minster CND to jain the German Master 
March in 1963, The German Ministry 
of the Interior would not let them join 
the march and kept them confined to 
their grounded plane for three days. 
In the one night between his return 
to Jengland and joining the Aldermaston 
march, he turned out some new posters: 
“ Dusseldorf Airport CND”. 


Later in 1963 he was one of those who 
walked on ta Marhain Airc Base and was 
arrested, then fined and imprisoned for 
refusing to be bound over. Prison was a 
greater trial for him than for most peo 
ple; he was et A and sensitive. 
When he was released he left his job 
In July, 1963, he joined the convoy 
that went to take part in a Hiroshima 
Day demonstration in Athens - and was 
one of the few to actually reach Athens. 


After a time in a kibbutz, he returned 
to }ingland and decided to take up 
teaching. He was an immediate success 
with the children. Before Jong, however, 
he had {o work very hard at necessary 
exams, which must have been a strain for 
a tun of his age. Then iilness struck. 
He was in hospital from early this year 
until July, when he went away for 
convalescence, But his fatal disease 
alruck again, and he died on October 2, 


Tt is good to think that his work for 
eaco pave him satisfaehoan. His strik- 
ng covers for the earlier numbers of 
Resistance, his amusing Christmas card, 
1063, and his many posters, soma of 
whieh are still used in London, are 


only a small witness to ali he meant 
to us. His lively personality and sound 
Judgment will be greatly missed. We 
will nat forget him. 


APURETES, Scie contrat denon 


atrapipry yl in the ¢ y At 6 pin—Peace Fellowship, will speak. 
- res Hla ity ve Mothington eresient 


held by Reading and District Co-ordina- 
ting Committee for Disarmament on 


peacurday, October 30. Philip Noel-Baker 


and Ron Huzzard, of the Labour 


The Reading Committee is believed to 
be the only one in the country with 
such a wide variety of affiliated organi- 
sations, In its five years of existence, 
it has organised not only meetings and 
conferences, but an exhibition, a “ dis- 
armament ballot,” depututions, petitions 
and correspondence with MPs and minis 
LOTS, 


Saturday's conference will be at the 
Small Town Wall, Reading, from 2.30 
to 6.30 pm. Further details from A. C. 
ee 31 Castle Street, Reading, phone 
§0900. 


Screeches appeal 


Dave Cunhffe and Tina Morris of 
Screeches publications, who haye been 
prosecuted by the police for publishing 
the Golden Convolvulus anthology, have 
Jaunched a pean asking for signa- 
tures from those people who disagree 
with the police action in this case. They 
have also put out a Defence and Aid 
Fund Appeal for donations to enable 
them to meet the heavy legal costs of 
the court case. Bath of these are avail- 
able from Screeches Publications, 11 
Clematis Street, Blackburn, Lanes. 


had, said Sir Anthony, obtained an as- 
surance from President Johnson that no 
deliberate attacks would be made on 
civilian areas in Vietnam. 

Mr Stanley Windass, author of Christian 
ity versus Violence, said that both Kast 
and West would have to give up the 
“holy war” mentality, and agreed with 
Sir Anthony that Christians could not 
take refuge from their responsibilities 
in moral indignation, but should actively 


try to influence policy. subject. 3 


The Pax members present resolved 1 
send messages of “ whole-hearted sup 
port” to Archbishop Beck, Bishe® 
Grant, Bishop Wheeler and the A 
of Downside for their endorsement 
the right of conscientious objectlon 


their recent speeches at the Mee 
Council, and a_ letter to_ Arcnhish 
Roberts, S.J. thanking him for 


efforts and regretling that he was i 


given an opportunity te speak on 


Welsh factory’s progress report 


Bill Hetherington writes: At a meeting 
last Iriday of the appeal committee fur 
the Welsh Factory for Peace it was 
agreed that the Factory’s advisory coun- 
cil, when set up, should consist of repre- 
sentatives nominated by a number of 
local miners’ welfare associations and 
the South Wales Quarterly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends. 

The final draft of the 


Concord film show 


The film is now an indispensable tool 
in putting across a message. This im- 
portant fact was realised by the pioneers 
of CND; one result of the increasing 
demand for “ campaign” films was Con- 
cord Films Council, This non-profit- 
making body has now expanded until 
Hs extensive film hbrary includes films 
on subjects ranging from world hunger 
to mental health. 


Some idea of the enormous improvement 
in power and technique in such films 
in recent years was given by their recent 
film show at Westminster Friends Meet- 
ing House. Two powerful television 
films covered two pressing problems: 
that of reconciliation, in Operation Re- 
conciliation, about the link between 
Coventry and Dresden for doing mutual 
reconstruction work in the two coun- 
tries; and political prisoners, in Prisoners 
of Conscience, on the work of Amnesty 
International. Vukani Awake was a short 
film on yet another apparently insoluble 
problem, that of apartheid. 

Secretaries of loca} branches of CND 
and similar bodies often want very short 
films with a punch, to start a discussion 
Some good examples were shown, in- 
chiding two effective colour cartoons, 
The Cow on the Frontier, from Yugo- 
slavia; and The Red Stain from Czecho- 
slovakia, in which the blaod of a de- 
monstrator at a rocket base turns to 
poppies, which resist every effort to 
destroy them and = finally overwhelm 
the base. 

This last film is available from Contem- 
porary Films, and so is 23 Skidoo, a short 
Canadian film, perhaps the most eifective 
of all; a large city lies silent and deser- 
ted, its homes and preat offices empty: 
the mystery is only solved when we seo 
the last, interrupted, news flash on the 
press teleprinter: the first neutron 
homb test has destroyed all life but left 
the world intact. 

More information on such films can be 
obtained from: Concord Films, Nacton, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 


memorandum 


CARD prepares evidence of race-hate 


The Observer reported last Sunday that 
the government’s Race Relations Board 
is almost certain to be set up within 
the next month. It will examine cases 
of racial discrimination in public places 
and, if necessary, refer them to com- 
pulsory conciliation. 

The board will probably receive a bar- 

rage of complaints from the various 

groups concerned with racialism in this 
country, Phe Campaign Against Racial 

Discrimination is already collecting evi- 

dence of suitable cases in London. CARD 

plans to form local groups to find cases 
of discrimination and to open a com- 

Plaints office with white volunteers ready 

toa test for a colour bar hy applying for 

johs and houses refused to coloured 
applicants. 

The Observer report continues: 
“Employment and housing, together 
with eredit and insurance, are fields 
outside the board’s scope. CARD, 
which has sampled the level of disctri- 
mination hy interviewing 100 immi- 
grants, hopes the weight af cases may 
persuade the government to extend 
the board’s powers.” 


A voter registration drive has started 
in Leicester and Barons Court, in Lon- 
don. It 1s hoped to extend this to every 
constituency with large numbers of im- 
migrants before the voters’ lists close 
in two months’ time. CARD wants a 
Smethwick in reverse: with a large 
number of coloured votes to catch, no 
candidate would be able to capitalise on 
prejudice, 

Last Sunday, CARD called a meetinu of 
immigrant organisations in Lonidon. 
About 31 people attended. The aim was, 
according to the Observer, “to iron out 
differences and {ind common aims.” 
Nevertheless, since the meeting the row 
over CARD executive members Uamza 
Alavi and David Pitt joining the Nation- 
al Committee for Commonwealth Im- 
migrants, continues. It may come to a 
head very soon if a projected “ back- 
ground detail survey” of each member 
of the Committee cames off. This is be- 
Ing planned by one of the immigrant 
Broups who disagree with Pitt and Alavi's 
membership of the Commitiee. As we 
go to press, plans for the survey were 
not finalised. 


of the association is being prepared by 
Leo Abse, MP, the Factory's legal fat | 
sultant. It will differ in one impo | ccm 
respect from the Scottish factory in Wa. 

it is intended to qualify as a register 

charity for the employment of disao! 

miners. ang 

It was also reported to the meer 

that £5,400 has been received town) 

the £10,000 appeal, and another "ay 
is promised, A great deal of the mon 
has come from miners’ lodges - one ann 
a cheque for £500; another raised 
in a collection at the pit head. 


Frank Gregory, the factory manageh i 

ported on the work prospects. The ong 
scheme for joint production pe: 

heaters has had to be abandoned °) 

cause of a falling off in demand, ae 

other lines are being pursued. 3 ¢/Th 

NCB are offering a contract in preakil © or 


nal 


scrap metal, and one man is to start, | And th 
this work shortly. Frank Gregory | iy | Teal 
designed a light wooden stacking cl . 
for gchools, hallg etc, and the mé Mr Wi 
is beiiip-examitied to pees lethal ane 
can -be made gteoi..competitiver Pt Unila 
Other Workepssibilitiéswre alsoc ence 
examined. eS a Proble 
ae i eVAR joyal 
Cs —— yn rH 
Swiss COs—_ jy NO = 
Marcel Schweizer, secretary of the 5¥%4 the By 
branch of the War Resisters’ InternaUl | ments 
al, has been imprisoned for five ie deod 
in La Chaux-de-Fonds for destroying : 


military service papers. There are tee \ kovern 
other conscientious objectors in a?) Onalis 
prison, and on October 20, a demon in| Cach 
tion in support of them was hen ott See } 

Le Locle and La Chaux-de-Fonds. Mor als 10 
than sixty letters have heen received. | “8 car 
behalf of one of the imprisoned oP”: accept; 
tors, Alfredy Corradetti. a 


News in brief + for na 


A conference about Factories far pen | aa 
and peace achion centres will he ee COnced 
on November 13 at “ La Boheme,” AS bridge 
Street, Birmingham, from 2.30 to af 
Speakers: ‘Tom McAlpine, Philp "aac! BD 
and others; further details from “se, 
Harrison, 9 Hermitage Road, wy 

v for 

led 4 


Coventry. 

Schools meetings has been cal ie 
Sunday, November 7, at. the Inte oh 
tional Club, George Street, Manchor an 
to launch a new CND schools cam yn’ 
in the north-west. Inquiries: 14 Tib 4 
Manchester 2. it 
The Fulham Election Campaign oxPt 4g, 
to select a candidate at its next mecHt, 
Monday November 1, at Fulham 7° 
Hall, 7.30 pm, rad 
Laurle Hislam, a potter, was ordi as ¢ 
on Qctober 1 by Stroud MagistlP sg | § 
Court to pay 8s civil defence ral® iid | AM 
Stroud Rural District Council. “pie | 
the bench he had a conscientious 0P% 

tion to paying the rate. nas 

The Swedish World Peace Missile iy 
written to President Tito of Yugoslee ay 
demanding the release of imprifriad 
Nazarene conscientious objectors 
recognition of the right to object. joker 
Hampstead Committee of 100 is Five" 

ing the Ministry af Defence on 0 

ber 6, Details SWE 3080, ARC 125% 95 
The National Counei) for Civil Lie 
will hold a forum on raco relalloMiay: 
Britain on Monday, November 8: ait at 
ton Hall, Westminster. It will be8 


6.30. arene 
UNICER, the United Nations Childtrel 
Emergency Fund, has won the 


Peace Prize. Ai acto! 
Twenty French conscientious ah nor 
at the allernative service camp * quvite 
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